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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling undiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mod attacks him with slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless.—Dx Fox, 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


——O— 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Whatever may be our political opinions, it is impossible to 
grudge Lord Beaconsfield the Garter which he has conferred 
upon himself, or Lord Salisbury the Garter which the 
Premier, with almost cynical consideration arid regard, has 
conferred upon him. We may have our own view as to the 
Treaty of Berlin; we may hold that a greater leap in the 
dark has been taken than any upon which the rashest of ministers 
ever yet ventured, But,as a. matter of fact, the Treaty 
stands; the voice of a brute majority in Parliament either 
accepts, or, at any rate, sullenly acquiesces in it; and the two 
statesmen who have had their share in the negotiation of a 
document which, as some say, has secured the peace of 
Europe, as others hold has entailed a war more disastrous than 


any by which Europe has yet been disturbed, are reasonably. 


entitled to some sort of reward. The Garter, we hardly need 
The Times to reminds us, is a distinction of no ordinary 
kind. Subject to occasional exceptions, the Order consists of 
the Sovereign, the Prince of Wales, and twenty-five Knights 
Companion; and, should an extra knight be elected, the rule 
is not to fill up the next vacancy. The Order at present con- 
tains, amongst others, the King of Italy, the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the King of Portugal, the King of Denmark, the King 
of the Belgians, the Emperior of Austria, the Emperor of 
Russia, the Emperor of Brazil, the King of Greece, and the 
Shah of Persia; while, amongst the peers who have been 
selected for Royal favour, are the Dukes of Buccleugh, Aber- 
corn, Wellington, Devonshire, Somerset, Sutherland,Cleveland, 
Richmond, Rutland, Beaufort, Marlborough, and West- 
minster. The Order has, indeed, been almost entirely con- 
fined to foreign monarchs, Princes of the Blood Royal and 
peers of the highest rank; and, since the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, Lords Palmerston and Castlereagh are the 
only Knights of the Garter who never sat in the House 
of Lords. Sir Robert Peel, it is said, refused the 
broad blue ribbon. Lord Melbourne refused it, on the 
ground that he preferred to give it to some one else, 
and so, having no occasion to bribe himself, could put it to 
better use. Lord Panmure used to say of it that it was the 
only distinction for which he cared, because it was the only 
one for which “that infernal rubbish called merit” was no 
qualification. The Earl of Beaconsfield has done strange 
things in his time. He has fulfilled his declaration that he 
would be a peer and premier of England. He has made a 
duke, and has afterwards laughed at him; and he now, by 
conferring the blue ribbon upon himself, has violated one of 


the most ancient traditions of the order, by bestowing it upon 
a comparatively young member of the House of Peers, whose 
sole qualification for it is his merit. 





A very great deal has of late been said about the embar- 
rassment caused by Mr. Gladstone to the Liberal party. We 
are told that in the House of Commons there is a recognised 
leader of the Opposition, and that Mr. Gladstone, by taking 
upon himself a sort of guerilla chieftainship outside the House, 
throws the Liberal party into confusion. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Gladstone has from first to last behaved with the most 
perfect loyalty to his party. It is quite as well that we 
should in the House of Commons have a recognised Liberal 
leader, bound by party traditions and party , and 
more or less pledged not to go beyond a certain point, and 
that we should at the same time have a leader such as is at 
present Mr. Gladstone, who, without speaking for his party, 
expresses their opinion; who is unfettered by any Parliamen- 
tary trammels; and who can have the courage to say exactly 
what he thinks. What Mr. Gladstone said on Bituitay 
last at Southwark, is not perhaps exactly what would have 
been said by Lord Hartington; but it is not on that account 
the less true. Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury have saddled 
us with no less a burden than the protectorate of Asia Minor, 
“a continent full of disorganisation and misgovernment, and 
placed at two or three thousand miles distance from us.” 
By their act we are charged, without limit of time, for the 
good government of that continent, and are pledged to sup- 
port the Turks should their government be called in ques- 
tion. To this enormous responsibility we have been committed, 
not by the nation nor by Parliament, but simply by Lords 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury. Nor is thisall. Hitherto England 
has never been suspected of sharing in the spoil of a dis- 
membered empire. This suspicion we have now incurred. 
We have alienated France, we have alienated Italy, Greece, 
and Russia. We have sold Bessarabia, and we have taken 
for ourselves the most portentous of white elephants in the 
shape of Cyprus. Add to this that we are responsible for the 
peace of Asia Minor, and we have a right to ask with Mr. 
Gladstone whether this is the way in which we ought to be 
governed. The question is a simple one, and it ought to 
admit of a simple answer. 







Ae Tale 





M.M. Cernuschi and De Laveleye, and their bi-metallist 
disciples, have won one or two small triumphs. The first 
was the passing of the Silver Remonetisation Bill the other 
day at Washington. The second is the meeting of a Bi- 
Metallist Congress at Paris, to which the European Govern- 
ments have been invited to send delegates, and to which, 
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President Hayes has humourously commissioned two repre- 
sentatives who abhor the be got ee —— es vor 
Congress could a Silver Bill, and obli r. Hayes 
call Sedice ) bub it could not dictate ne choice of dele- 
gates, and so the President has had his little revenge. The 
best of it is, that this touch of American smartness 1s 
by no means a bad comment on the worth of bi-metallic 
congresses. Bi-metallism is bad in theory, and. still worse 
in practice. In fact, it is impracticable. If there are 
two “standards,” debtors will always pay in the cheaper 
metal. In other words, there can only be one standard, 
though it may vary according to circumstances. If gold 
always remained at a value of fifteen and a-half times that of 
silver, a double standard would no doubt be convenient ; but 
if silver became twenty times cheaper than gold, in conse- 
quence, say, of increased output at the Nevada mines, pay- 
ment in the debased metal would amount to a species of 
legalised robbery of creditors. Governments, perhaps, might 
interfere to restore the correct ratio between the metallic 
values, but the interference would prove almost as great 
a nuisance as bi-metallism itself. Very curiously, one of the 
leading arguments advanced by M. Cernuschi and his friends 
amounts to the very objection we have named, viz., that bi- 
metallism would be to the advantage of the debtor as against 
the creditor. States, they say, are debtors, and they have, 
therefore, an interest in a double standard. We thought that 
the immorality of this reasoning had already been sufficiently 
demonstrated by recent events in America. It is rather the 
business of States, we imagine, to maintain fair play as 
between debtors and creditors. 





Although the Government have had the good sense to 
extend the scope of the Irish Intermediate Education Bill, so 
as to make it apply to girls’, schools as well as boys’, by doing 
so they have only intensified one of the strongest objections 
to the Bill. As we have pointed out, it is impossible to aid 
secondary education in Ireland without indirectly helping 
denominational teaching. All the higher Education, in fact, 
is given in denominational schools, and any grants paid to 
distinguished pupils must, in the long run, filter into the 
pockets of the denominational teachers, who enable the 
scholars to win exhibitions and prizes. But there is all the 
difference in the world between directly and indirectly 
endowing denominational schools. The Bill, however, grants 
result fees, or direct capitation payments, not to the teachers, 
but to the “ monagers ” of schools, whose pupils have attained 
a certain degree of excellence at public examinations. As the 
Bill stood, this meant simply the endowment out of the Irish 
Church Surplus of Monasteries. Now that girls’ schools 
have been included in the scope of the Bill, it means the 
endowment of nunneries also. Nay, more than that, it 
establishes a precedent for quartering the new Ultra- 
montane University on the Irish Church Surplus, which 
Parliament stipulated was never to be applied to any 
sectarian purpose. Of course, if we could not aid secondary 
education in Ireland without submitting to such obnoxious 
conditions, we might, as we have said already, be inclined to 
bow to eneney But there is really no necessity in the case. 
Intermediate Education can be adequately aided by direct 
payments to the scholars and not to the schools. The pros- 
pect of getting junior prizes, and after their possession the 
chance of getting senior ones, will make it the interest of the 
= to pay well for good teaching. In this way the schools 

| benefit to the extent that they deserve. Again, if we 
refrain from giving direct payments to school managers, we 
no longer need to retain the conscience clause. If, however, 
we let the Bill pass as it stands, then we establish a new 
principle in educational policy—public endowment of denomi- 
national schools whose teaching is not subject to public 
mspection, and whose action is not checked by a workable 
conscience clause. 





_In Scotland extraordinary and unlooked for aid has been 
given to the advocates of Disestablishment. A Church De- 
fence Society has been organised under the somewhat mis- 
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leading title of an Association for the Maintenance of 
National Religion ; astrange, we might almost say monstrous, 
alliance of beneficed bigots and freethinkers has been formed 
in Scotland for the purpose of resisting the inevitable. We 
all know the position in which the Established Scottish 
Church stands. It is the Church of the minority—indeed, in 
the Highlands it is very much in the same desolate condition 
that the Anglican Church in Ireland was when it was “cut down” 
as a cumberer of the ground. Still, it might have stood for 
many years had it not made itself a political nuisance. In 
an evil hour it declared war upon Scottish Liberalism, 
and prostituted its parochial organisation to serve the 
electioneering purposes of the Tory party. As the Tory 
party is extremely unpopular in Scotland, this blunder was 
of the sort that is worse than a crime, and, from the moment 
it was perpetrated by the Scottish Church, its doom was 
sealed. Not content with that, it got a bill “ rushed” through 
Parliament abolishing patronage, with the avowed object of 
seducing Nonconformist congregations away from their re- 
ligious connexion. This united all the Dissenters in Scotland 
into a solid phalanx of Disestablishment agitators. We can 
hardly hold, when a Church is ruled by people who keep 
on in this fashion floundering in a quagmire of tactical imbe- 
cility, that it is worth preserving. This latest move will, how- 
ever, deal a deadlier blow than any yet struck. The weakness 
of the Defence Association is shown in the fact that it is almost 
purely a party affair—out of sixty members of its committee 
only eight being Liberals. Thus the religion which is to be 
“maintained” is manifestly not “national” but sectional— 
not the religion of Scotland but of what Carlyle calls “ the 
ghouls of Scottish Toryism.” There is to be no “entry money” 
payable; so that at the outset a great blunder has been made, 
for the membership of the Association will be a complete test 
of the number of Scotchmen who want to maintain the 
Established Church; that is to say, the Association volun- 
tarily will supply its enemies with statistical data the want 
of which has been sorely felt by the Disestablishment party. 





The waiters of the Duval restaurant establishments, Paris, 
are humourists in their way. On Thursday, a large number 
of them—men and women—turned out on strike, just when 
their customers were half through with their breakfasts, which, 
we are told, were, consequently, left unfinished. The cause of 
this prompt proceeding is not stated, though it may possibl 
have some connection with the custom observed at these well- 
known establishments of levying, for the replacement of 
broken crockery, a certain portion of the pourboires upon 
which the waiters depend for their wages. Unfortunately, 
strikes in which there is no element of humour, but much 
the reverse, have been very prevalent during the last ten days 
in several districts of France. They began among the miners 
of Anzin on the 16th instant, when several thousand miners 
demanded an increase of wages and a reduction of working 
hours to eight per day. In a few days the strikers numbered, 
it is supposed, about 9,000. Next, the bakers of Bordeaux, 
the dyers of St. Etienne, and the carpenters of Dijon struck 
work. On Thursday last, all the factories of St. Chamond 
were still closed, and there were about 5,000 weavers 
of the silk and other branches out of work. Altogether, 
there are, or were at the middle of the week, some twenty- 
five thousand operatives on strike. The troops were on duty 
at the various places, but in stronger force at Anzin. Between 
sixty and seventy rioters have been arrested, but, on the 
whole, the workmen appear to have conducted themselves 
peaceably. After all that we have heard concerning the 
effects of continental competition on English industry, it is 
curious to hear the Anzin masters’ explanation, to the effect 
that, even with the present rates of time and wages, they are 
only able to hold their own against their foreign rivals. Of 
course, the story would not be complete if it did not par- 
tially attribute these somewhat formidable strikes to political 
agitators. Some profess to have detected a Napoleonic 
“idea” at the bottom of them; and it is even said that 
the Government is concerned for the reputation of the 
Republic ! 
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The latest news from America contrasts ——w with the 
course of events in France. Several weeks ago, as some of 
our readers may remember, there was a report of an extensive 
migration from the Eastern to the Western States of America. 
In the latter, which are the agricultural States, there was a 
growing demand for labour; and prospects of an industrial 
activity which, it was expected, would tell beneficially on the 
railway and other interests. The report, and the antici 
tion appear to be corroborated by The Times Philadel his 
Correspondent’s letter published on Thursday. The wheat 
harvests on the Western States are almost unprecedentedly 
rich, “ and themovement of grain to the sea board is practically 
only limited by the capacity of the railways to carry it.” This 
is good news for English shipowners. It is also said that the 
cotton crop is the largest ever grown. The coal-mining com- 
panies are also increasing their business, and the bank- 
suspensions which were so prevalent a few months back are 
reported to have almost ceased. 





The Scottish Judges are going to give the Government a 
good deal of trouble. Lord Moncrieff, who is Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk of Scotland, complains that one division of the 
Court of Session cannot get through its work, because it has 
not got its statutory complement of judges. In another 
court, the judge has positively struck work because his clerk 
has died and the Government will not fill up the vacancy. 
His lordship has, for some time back, gone on working with- 
out a clerk of court, at much inconvenience to himself and 
the public, till his patience is exhausted. Mr. Cross said, in 
the House of Commons, that there was no need to make a 
fuss about the matter, as the judge would never dream of 
carrying his threat out. But he has carried it out, and it 
might be as well for the Home Secretary to condescend to 
inform Parliament why he wants to obstruct the transaction 
of judicial business in Scotland. It is simply scandalous that 
suitors should have to submit to the most wearisome delays, 
merely because the Home Secretary cannot make up his 
mind to supply the Scottish Courts with their statutory num- 
ber of judges, or because the Government is under the hallu- 
cination that the offices of judge and clerk of court in one of 
the supreme tribunals of Scotland can be combined. If Mr. 
Cross thinks there are too many judges in Scotland, let him 
say so openly and boldly, and get the law altered. But, so 
long as it is enacted by statute that there shall be so many, 
this prolonged and persistent neglect to fill up vacancies is 
simply law-breaking on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
meni, 





We have received a letter from Mr. T. Wemyss Reid, the 
accomplished Editor of the Leeds Mercury, in which he 
says that, in a recent articlc on “ Parliamentary Re- 
porting,’ The Examiner has done the public-spirited 
journal with which he is connected an unintentional 
injustice. His object is to prove that the Scotsman 
and Manchester Guardian do not stand alone in being 
genuinely anxious to maintain separate reporting corps in 
the gallery. Mr. Reid says :—* This statement is very unjust 
to the Leeds Mercury, which was the first English newspaper 
under the new system of ‘special wires’ to procure an inde- 
pendent report of Parliament, and which, as I showed in my 
evidence before the Select Committee, has gone to great 
expense in order to procure that report. It may be true that 
the Manchester Guardian now publishes an independent 
report, but, if so, it is not less true that, instead of standing 
‘ practically alone,’ it has simply followed the example set b 
the Leeds Mercury.” Mr. Reid’s statement is one to whic 
we give publicity with much pleasure, and we are glad to 
learn that the management of at least one other provincial 
newspaper than those we mentioned is animated and 
enterprising. The Leeds Mercury may have been the 
first to procure an independent report; but did it apply 
betore tne Manchester Guardian for the privilege of inde- 
pendent representation in the reporting gallery of Parlia- 
ment? Can Mr. Reid state why or by whose influence that 
application was refused? Was it not through the influence 


of a distinguished member of the House, who was himself a 
newspaper proprietor, and who selfishly maintained that an 
arrangement which was good enough for his journal ought to 
be good enough for the Manchester Guardian? That, at least, 
is the current belief in London, and we will be glad if any 
authoritative contradiction can be given to it. 





THE OUTLOOK IN THE EAST. 


Sufficient time has now elapsed to enable us to form som? 
kind of opinion as to the fate which awaits the Treaty or 
Berlin. the first place, we may take it for granted that 
the treaty will be carried into effect without any serious op- 
position. Turkey has already begun to execute her share of 
the bargain. The fortresses of the Quadrilateral are being 
evacuated, and within a few days no Ottoman troops will be 
found north of the Balkans. The negotiations between 
Vienna and Constantinople have made slow progress, but it is 
obvious that Turkey has abandoned, if she ever entertained, 
any idea of resisting the occupation of Bosnia. The Porte 
is apparently anxious to devise some form of annexation that 
shall not involve an absolute formal cession of territory. On 
much the same > pre, a bankrupt landowner, forced to 
sell his ancestral estates, sometimes makes a last effort to 
induce the mortgagees to accept a leasehold of 999 years 
in lieu of a freehold. But at Stamboul, as at Vienna, 
no doubt is felt that, if Bosnia is once placed under the 
two-headed eagle, the province—whatever may be its future 
destiny—will never revert to the rule of the Crescent. 
Whether the occupation takes place a week or two sooner or 
later makes no practical difference in the ultimate result. As 
the facts become more known, it is more and more obvious 
that the annexation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina to Austria 
was not due to any sudden impulse, but was the result of a 
deliberately planned scheme of action, decided upon before 
the commencement of the war by the Three Northern 
Empires. Such a project is not likely to be abandoned, when 
within reach of execution, on account of any difficulties of form 
or procedure; and at no distant date the two provinces will 
become, for all practical purposes, part and parcel of the 
Austrian Empire. It would be well if anything like the 
same confidence could be felt with regard to the extension of 
territory to which Greece was declared by the Congress to be 
morally entitled. The Porte would be untrue to all Ottoman 
traditions of statesmanship if it declined to discuss in theory 
the propriety of extending the frontiers of the Hellenic king- 
dom ; but it would be false to every principle of Turkish 
rule if it consented to give up any portion of Ottoman soil 
except under compulsion. So far, there is little evidence to 
show that anything beyond moral suasion will be applied to 
induce Turkey to comply with the recommendations of the 
Congress in respect to Greece; and therefore we may safely 
assume that, for the present, the relations between Athens 
and Constantinople will remain as unsettled as ever. 

Russia, on her side, seems disposed to out the terms 
of her compact without any unneces delay. We doubt 
very much whether the Lazis will attempt to resist the occu- 
pation of Batoum. No such resistance, however, can, in any 
case, be of a formidable character; and, before long, Russia 
will have taken possession of the new territory acquired by 
her in Europe as well as Asia. Russia has every cause to be 
satisfied with the results of the late war as judged by them- 
selves, but her expectations,were raised so high by her victories 
over the Turks, and by the Treaty of San Stefano, that she is 
hardly in a position, even if she had the will, to rest 
satisfied with the state of things established by the 
Congress. Her present position affords her unexampled 
advantages for the renewal of the system of intrigue by whi 
she has hitherto acpotnd the decomposition of the Otto- 
man Empire. For the major portion of a year her armies 
are to remain encamped on Turkish territory. The new Prin- 
cipality of Bulgaria is to be constituted under her immediate 
supervision. She has secured for herself a leading voice in 
the organisation of the semi-autonomous province of Eastern 
Roumelia, and she has retained, as it now appears, an Iq 
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definite hold on Turkey in right of the war indemnity, the 
arrangements for whose ultimate liquidation are left, subject 
+o certain ill-defined restrictions, to her complete control. This 
being so, no gift of prophecy is required to foretell that Rus- 
sia will forthwith resume her old policy of fomenting disaffec- 
tion within the Turkish provinces, of purchasing the 
allegiance of Turkish officials, of stirring up disputes 
between the hostile creeds and the rival races subject 
to the authority of the Sultan, and of offering secret 
resistance to every reform by which the_ inevitable 
decay of the Ottoman Empire might possibly be delayed. 
Still, the Treaty of Berlin will probably succeed in securing 
Europe an interval of peace. If Russia was not prepared to 
fight for Constantinople when the Turkish capital was almost 
within her grasp, it is not likely that she will go to war until 
her military resources are more fully developed. The same 
motives which rendered England averse to the prospects of 
a war while it was possible to have kept Russia out of Bes- 
sarabia and Armenia will operate with still greater force to 
hinder her from resisting by force of arms any direct encroach- 
ment upon the integrity of Turkey. Nor is the dissatisfac- 
tion of France and Italy, pregnant though it may be with 
embarrassments in the future, of a kind to threaten any imme- 
diate breach of the peace. Thus, the compromise effected by 
the Congress, though it does not contain the elements of a 
permanent solution, is, we deem, well-nigh certain to secure 
an interval of comparative quiet, during which Turkey will, 
in all likelihood, sink further and further until the time has 
arrived for her final dismemberment. 

The only contingency which, in as far as we can see, can 
upset these calculations is the possibility that England might 
carry out in earnest the principles involved in the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention. Nobody can doubt that, if we were 
prepared to convert our nominal protectorate of Asia 
into a reality, the whole conditions of the Eastern Ques- 
tion would be altered for good or evil. Whether England 
would act wisely, in her own interest and in that of Europe, 
in assuming the virtual administration of Asiatic Turkey 
is an entirely different question. As a matter of fact, 
however, the probability of her doing any thing of the kind 
seems to be certainly problematical. It is doubtful whe- 
ther the country would sanction the cost and risk insepa- 
rable from actual intervention in the affairs of Asia, even sup- 
posing such intervention were actively undertaken by the 
Government. But it is certain that, unless the Government 
should take the initiative, our protectorate will not be carried 
into effect. So long as Lord Beaconsfield retains what. is 
virtually an irresponsible dictatorship, we must be prepared 
for a policy of sensational surprises. To judge, however, by 
the assurances of the Ministry, the protectorate is intended 
to be nothing more nor less than a barren protest. We are 
informed by the official organs of the Government that all 
England proposes to do is to exercise her moral influence in 
order to urge upon the Porte the necessity of establishing 
good government and honest administration within its 
dominions. We know too well by the experience of the past 
of how little avail our counsels will prove with the Porte 
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Berlin has secured an interval of peace, but has provided no 
cure for the “sick man of Europe.” This result is one with 
which we sce no great cause for dissatisfaction, however much 
we may disapprove of the manner and the tactics by which it 
has been brought to pass. The plain truth is that the Con- 
gress has eventuated in the establishment of a compromise, 
similar to that proposed by the Berlin Memorandum and 
rejected at the instance of England. After a most san- 
guinary and needless war, and after having exposed England 
for two years to the dangers and burdens of an armed peace 
only less disastrous than war itself, our Government has 
accepted the arrangements which it repudiated in 1876. Such, 
we hold, must, in the long run, be the verdict of history. 





ITALIA IRREDENTA. 


If any body should take the trouble to look through the files 
of the New York Herald in the early days of the Secession 
War, he would find an article on the attitude of England in 
which, with a frankness to which we are not accustomed in 
English journalism, the leading organ of Transatlantic public 
opinion confesses that what really gave umbrage to the 
Americans was not our sympathy with the South, but the 
tone of superior wisdom assumed by our Press in discussing 
the affairs of the Union. It is not often that the truth is so 
clearly spoken; but we believe that, in estimating the causes 
of the unpopularity attaching to England abroad, too great 
stress can hardly be laid upon our national habit of giving 
foreign countries to know that we understand their own 
affairs far better than they do themselves. It has been said, 
with a good deal of cynical truth, that the one injury no man 
ever forgives is a slight inflicted on his vanity; and 
England, consciously or unconsciously, is always offending 
the vanity of her neighbours. The latest instance of our 
mania for imparting unsolicited advice is to be found in the 
case of Italy. As soon as the terms of the Treaty of Berlin 
were made known, an agitation was set on foot throughout 
the Peninsula in favour of extending the frontiers of the 
kingdom to their natural limits. It is _ intelligible 
enough that this agitation should be regarded with dis- 
approval in England. In the first place, it tends to throw 
discredit upon the triumph of our diplomacy ; in the second, 
it imperils the peace of Europe, whose preservation we, as a 
country, have made such efforts to maintain. In consequence, 
Italy has been treated to a series of homilies and lectures 
by the English Press pointing out how unreasonable her as- 
pirations are, -how grateful she ought to be for the 
unity she has already secured, and how absurd it is for 
her to suppose that Austria could ever consent to sur- 
render the territory which the Empire still holds south 
of the Alps. The force of our monitions is impaired by the 
fact that we have a very obvious interest in deprecating any 
proposed change which could hardly be effected without an 
European war. But, even if our position was that of a per- 
fectly disinterested counsellor, our advice would be far more 
likely to obtain a hearing if we made some allowance for the 
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to accomplish, but we say, without hesitation, that the enter- 
prise is far too formidable to be carried out without a pur- 
pose and determination which as yet neither the Government 
nor the country have shown any symptoms of displaying. 
To all outward seeming, the aspirations of England ‘with 
regard to the East, whatever their force and character may 
be, are satisfied for the time by the acquisition of Cyprus. 
If this view should prove correct, Turkey will issue a new 
batch of reforms on paper, and then things will go on in 
Asia as they have gone on hitherto. What the end of such a 
condition of things may be there is no need to state. The 
only doubt is how long that end can be adjourned. The net 
result, therefore, of the present outlook is that the Treaty of 


make an effort to obtain her natural frontiers and complete 
her unity. To represent the desire of the Italians to include 
within their frontiers all the outlying lands inhabited by men 
of their own race as a mere matter of sentiment is to make 
an assertion which is untrue, and would be futile even if it 
were true. Of all the motives which have influenced the 
course of history of late years, the most powerful is tke ir- 
stinct which leads nations to resent mcn of their on blood 
and language being subject to foreign rule. The lot of tho 
Schleswig-Holsteiners was a matter of very little practical con- 
cern to the German nation ; and yet the popular outery for the 
liberation of the Duchies from Danish rule was the primary 
cause of all the movements which have since changed tlic fa<e 
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of Europe. During the years which preceded 1864, our states- 
men and our newspapers were never tired of pointing out the 
absurdity and injustice of the Teutonic agitation on behalf 
of the “ Kin-connected” Duchies. Indeed, if you substituted 
the Trentino for Schleswig-Holstein, the articles and 
speeches of the period to which we allude might be made to 
do service once more with reference to the aspirations of Italy 
for the acquisition of the Sub-Alpine provinces of Austria. 
Apart, too, from any sentimental considerations, Italy has far 
stronger reasons for desiring the annexation of the Tren- 
tino than Germany had for coveting the incorporation of 
Schleswig-Holstein. Even the wildest flight of Teutonic 
fancy never represented the possession of German provinces 
by Denmark as a danger to the Fatherland. Italy, on the 
other hand, is obviously weakened by the fact that Austria 
still retains a strong footing south of the Alps. It may be 
said that Austria is not likely to invade Italy ; but, however 
this may be, it is certain that, if she was ever at war with 
the Italian kingdom, she would derive most material advan- 
or from holding the valley of the Adige. Geographi- 
cally and ethnologically, the natural frontiers of the Peninsula 
on the north are the Alps. And it is to be regretted that, 
when Austria made up her mind to cede Venetia, she did not 
consent to the surrender of the province of Trent. The 
almost avowed reason why this province was not given up 
together with Venetia was that Austria regarded the position 
as one of strategical importance in the event of any future 
conflict with Italy; and this reason is in itself sufficient to 
explain why Italy, on her side, should resent the continuance 
of Austrian rule south of the Alps as a possible peril to her 
independence. 

So many events have happened within the last few years 
as to render it difficult to realise the fact that little more 
than a decade has passed away since Austria, encamped in the 
Quadrilateral, threatened the very existence of the Italian king- 
dom. Even the youngest generation of adult Italians are 
imbued with the distrust of the hated Tedeschi im- 
planted in their race by centuries of oppression; and the 
courtesies exchanged between the governments and the 
sovereigns of the two countries have had but little effect in 
removing national antipathies which have been handed down 
from father to son. It is impossible to convince the Italian 
mind that Germany is not desirous of re-establishing her 
old supremacy in the Peninsula; and, so long as this innate 
distrust prevails, the Italians cannot but cherish the aspira- 
tion to hold the Alps as a barrier against Germany. It seems 
to us, therefore, that, if we look at the question in the same 
light as it presents itself to Italians, we cannot honestly say 
that the popular outcry for the annexation of the Trentino 
is unreasonable, or indefensible in itself. We may and do 
think that the present is not the right moment for bringing 
forward the claims of Italy, but we cannot dispute the sub- 
stantial justice of the claims in question. It is the more 
important to admit this truth, as Italy’s demand for the 
Sub-Alpine Province of Austria seems to us to rest ona 
completely different footing from the demand for Trieste 
and Dalmatia. The former town is the one natural outlet 
for the whole trade of Austria and Germany with the 
Mediterranean, and it is impossible to imagine that anything 
short of actual compulsion would induce Austria to relinquish 
her great sea-port on the Adriatic, or that Germany would 
acquiesce in its relinquishment. Moreover, the equitable title 
of Italy to the eastern coast of the Adriatic is infinitely less 
strong than her claim to the Trentino. The towns along 
the seaboard of Istria, Fiume, and Dalmatia are occupied by 
a population of Italian race and language; but the Italian 
settlements do not extend into the interior, and a vast 
majority of the inhabitants of these provinces, whatever else 
they may be, are not Italians, and have no interests in 
common with Italy. Under these circumstances, the pos- 
session by Italy of the eastern coast of the Adriatic would be 
an even more artificial arrangement than that by which they 
are at present incorporated with Austria. Thus, if we have 


made our meaning clear, the demand of Italy for the Tren- 
tino is natural and reasonable, that for Trieste and Dalmatia 
impracticable and irrational. If Austria were well advised 
she would. in our judgment, be disposed to meet the claims 
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of Italy south of the Alps, in order, if necessary, to resist 
those claims the more effectively east of the Adriatic. The 
Italians are an eminently sensible people, and are not likely 
to sacrifice the substance for the shadow; but, if anything 
could drive them forward to an insane enterprise, it would be 
the indiscriminate outcry raised against them for venturing 
to believe that Trent belongs of right to the Power whose 
metropolis is Rome, and not to that whose seat of governmcut 
is at Vienna. 





THE INDIAN GAGGING BILL. 


Mr.Gladstone deserves the gratitude of the country for the 
ome he raised last Tuesday against the Indian Vernacular 
ess Act. Nothing could have been more moderate, judicial, 
or statesmanlike than the speech in which the ex-Premier 
pleaded the case of the native Press? Indeed, our criticism 
against his indictment, eloquent and unanswerable as it was, 
would be that the conclusion was scarcely adequate to the 
premises. Mr. Gladstone did not propose to repeal the Act, 
which he denounced ; he did not even recommend the expres- 
sion of any formal disapproval of the conduct of the Indian 
Government. All he demanded was that, as an Act had been 
passed in India giving most arbitrary, and what at home 
would be deemed most unconstitutional, powers to the local 
authorities, the British Parliament should be kept informed 
of any proceedings taken under the Act. Yet even this mode- 
rate demand, couched as it was in the most temperate and 
conciliatory language, was rejected by the supporters of the 
Ministry. We are bound, however, to admit that the Go- 
vernment had really no option in the matter except to meet 
Mr. Gladstone’s Resolution with a positive refusal. The 
inevitable Nemesis of all ill-advised legislation is the neces- 
sity imposed upon its authors of defending an untenable 
position. The only possible justification for such measures 
as those adopted in hot haste by Lord Lytton lay in the sup- 
posed existence of abuses calling urgently for drastic remedies. 
And, therefore, the Home Government, which sanctioned the 
measures in question was compelled to profess a belief in the 
prevalence of abuses of which no proof whatever was forth- 
coming. Even, however, if the Ministry had possessed 
— debating power than it can boast of at present in 
arliament, no case could have been made out as against 
Mr. Gladstone’s protest. The Government were obviously 
aware that they must have the worst of the argument, and 
that, therefore, the less they said the better. Little know- 
ledge is required of the tone and temper of the House of 
Commons to be aware that the array of votes displayed in 
the division did not represent the true opinion of Parliament. 
The debate, in fact, though not in name, amounted to 
an expression of disapproval of the course pursued by the 
Indian Government, and, after such an expression, the autho- 
rities of Calcutta would do wisely in allowing the Act to 
remain a dead-letter. Unfortunately, good sense is not the 
dominant characteristic of the present Indian Administration. 
No wise or discreet Viceroy would ever have carried through 
such an Act in such a manner. The measure revolutionising 
the whole condition of the native Press, and reversing, 
whether wisely or unwisely, the principles on which our 
Indian rule has been based for forty years, was introduced, 
discussed, and passed at one sitting of the Council, and then 
telegraphed to London and sanctioned by the Home Govern- 
ment within four-and-twenty hours. If India had been on 
the eve of a second mutiny, this promptitude of action might 
have been defensible. As it is, the only reason for so unpre- 
cedented and extraordinary haste appears to have been that 
Lord Lytton was in a hurry to exchange the heat of Calcutta 
for the shade of Simla. 

No sensible person would venture to assert that the argu- 
ments which apply to at of the Press in England can be em- 
ployed with equal force with reference to India. The conditions 
of the two countries are fundamentally different. After all, 
however much we may try to persuade ourselves to the contrary, 
India is a conquered vriaree’ & held in subjection by the power 
of thesword. It may gratify our national pride and our con- 
stitutional prejudices to assert that we exercise our dominien 
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in the East with the consent : the native oe ; but 
all British policy is necessari , in practice, upon an 
opposite acniatiees. We neither say nor think that this 
fact suffices to condemn the maintenance of our Imperial 
sway in the Peninsula, and we acknowledge fully that, 
taking facts as they are, we must subordinate every 
other consideration bearing upon India to that of up- 
holding the authority by which some few thousanc 
of Englishmen govern two hundred and __ fort - 
lions of natives. If, therefore, we were called upon 
to discuss the question whether it was or was not advisable 
to try the experiment of introducing freedom of the 
Press in India, we should own that the measure was on u 
priori grounds, one of very questionable expediency. In the 
present instance, however, we have to deal, not with a novel 
experiment, but with a system which has been on its trial for 
a great number of years. For little short of half-a-century 
the Indian newspapers, native as well as English, have been 
allowed full freedom of comment, subject to a severe Press 
law in the event of this license being abused. To all out- 
ward seeming, and in the opinion of all competent authori- 
ties, our mastery over India is far more powerful and more 
efficient now than it was in 1835, when the liberty of the 
Press was first established throughout our Eastern Empire. 
It is proved, therefore, by the best of all tests, that there is 
nothing in the existence of a free native Press which is, in 
itself, incompatible with the maintenance of our dominion. 
Nor is there the slightest evidence to show that the tone of 
the Indian papers has been modified materially within the 
course of the last few years, or even of the present Vice- 
royalty. From time to time there appear articles in obscure 
Hindoo prints which, according to the stereotyped phrase, are 
calculated to bring the Government into contempt. But, if 
these newspaper articles are really likely to incite the natives 
to rebellion against our rule, we have to deal with a far 
graver danger than any which can be removed by curtailing 
the freedom of the Press. In India, as elsewhere, the true 
importance of newspaper comment lies not in the opinions 
uttered by the Press, but in the extent to which these opinions 
are shared by their readers. And, if there is, in fact, any 
powerful popular opinion amidst the natives of India, of 
which these seditious journalistic utterances are the effect and 
not the cause, then we gain little or nothing by depriving this 
opinion of legitimate channels for manifesting its existence. 
In fact, upon this hypothesis, the wisdom of ourconduct is on 
a par with that of the wiseacre in the fable, who thought that 
he destroyed the noxious properties of poison by tearing off 
the label from the bottle. 

Even if it had been deemed wise to curtail the license of 
the native Press, it would have been impossible to devise a 
method more open to objection than that by which Lord 
Lytton proposes to achieve the object he has in view. A 
most arbitrary and uncalled-for distinction has been drawn 
between the English and the native Press of India. Ever 
since the abolition of the old Company our Government has 
proceeded upon the theory that equal justice has to be shown 
to all subjects of the Crown in India irrespective of race and 
creed. We have now made one law for the Anglo-Indian news- 
paper owner and another for the native. In the latter case 
we insist upon security being given to an amount which is 
almost prohibitive ; in the former we require no security at 
all. If, in an Anglo-Indian paper, any article appears which is 
deemed to be injurious to the authority of the Government 
or to the public welfare, the offender is liable to be placed 
upon his trial, and if, after a full and fair hearing in an open 
court, he is convicted of the offence imputed to him, he may 
be subjected to severe punishment. If, however, the selfsame 
article is published in a native print, the paper may be sup- 
pressed then and there without a hearing and without appeal 
at the will of the Executive. In the great centres, where the 
local authorities are under the direct supervision of the 
Supreme Government, this power is not likely to be grossly 
abused. But all experience would be at fault if the smaller 
officials in outlying districts do not exercise arbitrary power 
without regard to right or equity. Now, in as far as our 

wer in India rests upon any other basis than that of brute 

orce, we owe the acquiescence of the natives in our rule to a 
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conviction on their part that our Government, however dis- 
tasteful to them in other respects, is one of strict law 
and equal justice. This conviction cannot fail to be 
shaken by the discovery that we have one measure for our 
own fellow-subjects and another for the natives, and that, in 
cases where our Imperial authority is assailed in print, we are 
afraid to entrust the protection of our interests even to our 
own courts, presided over 6 ee own magistrates. Moreover, 
of late years the natives have been led to believe by the 
utterances of our public men that the guiding aim of our 
policy is to raise India under our rule to such a degree of 
civilization that her people may ultimately be fitted to share 
in the government of their own country. How far this belief 
is ever lixely to be realised, or how far we have been wise in 
encouraging it, are questions into which we need not enter. 
Right or wrong, this belief has gained ground in India, and the 
inevitable effect of our interference with the liberty of the 
native Press must be to create an impresssion that the belief 
was a delusion only. How the disappointment thus caused 
may work hereafter time must show, but there is only too 
much cause to fear that Lord Lytton’s Press Act has laid the 
seeds of future trouble of a far more enduring character 
than the petty sedition against which it was directed. 


ROYAL GRANTS. 


Sir Charles Dilke is a sincere and a thorough Liberal. He 
has done good work, and it is to be hoped he will do more. 
On Thursday night, however, we venture to think, he put 
himself in the wrong. The opposition which he headed’ 
against the proposed grant to the Duke of Connaught was, in’ 
our judgment, ill-advised, and rested upon a false issue. The 
matter is one with which precedents, one way or the other, 


about as reasonable as to support it because the Duke is a 
well-behaved young man and a good officer. Indeed, Sir 
Charles Dilke’s defeat was inevitable, a fact which makes 
his moral courage in discharging his self-imposed duty the 
more commendable. Practically, the House had no course 
open to it but to assent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
proposal. For each of the Queen’s children a provision has 
been hitherto made by the nation upon marriage; and although, 
as a matter of strict reasoning, we are not, perhaps, bound to 
go on doing what has been done before,it would yet have been 
impossible for the House to refuse for the Duke of Connaught 
what has been already done for his brothers and sisters. For- 
tunately, Sir Charles Dilke’s speech was studiously moderate. 
The only pity is that he should have been fighting the air. 
Royalty may or may not cost us more than it is worth. It 
may or may not be the fact that the civil list of Her Majesty 
is smaller than that of her predecessors. Sir Charles Dilke 
may or may not be right in his statement, that until the present 
reign no such provision was ever asked, for except with a view 
to securing the succession. All, however, that the House had 
to ask itself was, whether the nation would do for a young, 
popular, and most deserving Prince, what it had already 
done for his elder brothers and sisters. 

Neither Sir Charles Dilke himself, nor any of those mems 
bers who voted with him, would, we imagine, contend for a 
moment that, if we are to have a monarchy at all, the dignity 
of the Crown must be properly supported. It is idle to com- 
pare the Civil List with the salary of the United States Pre- 
sident, for the simple reason that there is no analogy what- 
ever between the President of the Republic on the one hand, 
anda king on the other. Whether our Civil List is larger 
than it ought to be is a matter which will one day have to be 
considered. At present, however, it is fixed, and it is part of 
the understanding upon which it was arranged in 1837 that 
applications such as the present would, from time to time, be 
made to Parliament. We may or may not be of opinion 
that 385,0001. a year, less income-tax, is more than England 
ought to pay its reigning monarch. We can hardly hold that 
25,000/. a year is too large a provision for a married prince. 

The real point, however, of Sir Charles Dilke’s position res 
mains unanswered, What Sir Charles wants to know is, as 
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have literally nothing to do. To oppose the grant because 
there is no prec2dent for it earlier than the present reign is’ 
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Lord Brougham wanted to know in 1850, what is the amount 
and nature of the private property of the Crown? It is no 
secret whatever that the Queen has very considerable private 
wealth. She has saved large sums of seaubr’ she has had 
money left her; and money devolved upon her. Prince 
Albert is believed to have left behind him a very large for- 
tune, partly the result of careful and methodical saving, and 
partly of extremely successful investments in real estate, 
and it is a significant fact that the Prince’s will has never 
yet been proved, and that we are to this day ignorant how 
much he died worth and in what way he left his money. 
Lord Brougham pointed out, now nearly thirty years ago, 
that in a constitutional country the nation has a right to 
know to a penny the amount of the private income of the 
Sovereign. Lord Brougham, it is true, got very little for his 
pains,and Sir Charles Dilke, upon whom Lord Brougham’s 
mantle would appear to have fallen, has got even less. In 
1873 an Act was passed the express purpose of which would 
seem to be to render any such inquiry impossible. Now, 
unless we misunderstand Sir Charles Dilbe, he means, and 
all that he a insists upon, is that we have a distinct right 
to know what the income of the Sovereign really is, and it 
was only with this object in view that he raised what other- 
wise might be considered a factious opposition to a proposal 
to give an additional 10,0001. a year to a most deserving and 
amiable young prince. And here undoubtedly Sir Charles 
Dilke has a clear precedent in his favour. The accounts of 
the Duchy of Lancaster are regularly audited and made 
public, and, although no one, of course, wishes to know exactly 
how much the Queen spends a year on fencing and other im- 
provements at Osborne or at Balmoral, or in precisely what 
securities she has invested the quarter of a million left her 
by Mr. Neild, there yet is good ground for Sir Charles Dilke’s 
contention that we ought to have this information at our dis- 
posal if we should want it. Constitutional monarchy isa 
very delicate mechanism, and its balance might be seriously 
disturbed were the private wealth of the monarch for the 
time being such as to give him any exaggerated influence. 
Besides, although we make no niggardly bargain with 
Royalty, and are never likely to do so, we yet shall have an 
undoubted right, whenever the Civil List has to be resettled, 
to take into consideration what the private income of the 
Sovereign really is. It is no answer to this to say that we 
pay a king as we pay a judge, and that, when a new judge is 
appointed, we do not enquire what his private fortune may 
be, with a view to the settlement of his salary. The analogy 
is not a correct one. We do not pay Royalty for governing 
us, as we pay a judge for administering the law. What 
we do is to make a suitable provision for preserving 
its dignity, which is entirely another matter. What it 
seems to us Sir Charles Dilke wished to say, and 
did not exactly like to say, was that the Queen is 
rich enough to provide for her children without coming 
to Parliament at all. If this be true it ought to be 
answered, and it was not answered by Mr. Gladstone, who 
contented himself with saying that, although we have “no for- 
mal and definite information” as to the Queen’s private pro- 
perty, we yet know perfectly well that there is no foundation 
in fact for the statement that she is in her own personal 
capacity among the great proprietors of the kingdom. Mr. 
Gladstone may be right or Sir Charles Dilke may be right. 
But what Sir Charles Dilke complains of is the absence of 
“formal and definite information,” and on this point every 
Liberal must agree with him. 25,000/.a year is a moderate 
allowance for a young prince; we can afford it; we 
make it willingly, and, indeed, gladly. But, however plea- 
sant it may be give, there are certain people who ought not 
to ask. Inthe natural course of events, all the issues thus 
raised must be reconsidered when next the Civil List is settled, 
and we may be certain that the questions which Sir Charles 
Dilke on Thursday night will then have to be definitely 
answered. 


POLITICAL SWIVELLERISM. 


It is not generally known that Mr. Richard Swiveller was 
the author of a new philosophy. In his view, the solution of 


all difficult problems of life, thought, and action lay in obey- 
ing this golden rule—* Always, when in doubt, say the first 
er that comes into your head.” If we review the conduct 
of the Government in regard to the Eastern Question, it 
seems that, though they were always “ swelling with Imperial 
instincts,” they were as devoid of stable ideas as Mr. Swiveller. 
When in difficulty, they seem to have done “ the first thing 
that came into their heads,” so that one way of describing 
“ an Imperial policy’ would be to label it “ political Swivel. 
lerism.” This explains why so many people find it impossible 
to discover that the Cabinet during the last two years have 
had any settled foreign policy at all. It will be very gene- 
rally admitted that the m ement of the Eastern Question 
is a fair test of the capacity of our Imperial politicians, 
and that, if they have no settled policy with reference to 
that important matter, it will be hardly possible to say 
they have any coherent policy in relation to anything 
else. Let us cast a glance back over the transactions of the 
past, since Eastern Europe became an active source of 
trouble to the present Government, and look at the diffe- 
rent directions in which the nation has been led by the 
Cabinet. At first, the Eastern policy of the Ministry 
was very simply stated. It was, as Lord Derby said, to pre- 
serve the status quo. Oppressed races goaded into revolt by 
the torture of Turkish misrule might rise in revolution, and 
shocking scenes of savagery might be enacted under the pre- 
text of restoring order. It mattered not. Turkey was blame- 
less, and must not be interfered with. The sovereign rights 
of the Sultan were so sacred that not even for the sake of 
humanity or civilisation must they be touched, and we must 
spare nothing, not even soul or cunscience, in maintaining the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Tlie 
Turk was told by Lord Derby, indeed, to stamp out revolution 
as fast as possible, so that nobody might have a pretence of 
interfering with him, or of denying that he shone before the 
world with the lustre of the just man made perfect. Any- 
body who threw doubt on this cheerful view of the situation 
was a Russian agent. But the “integrity of the Turkish 
Empire” was his Lordship’s “ ultimatorium.” 

We all know what was the result of this imbecile policy. The 
Bulgarian “ atrocities’”’ were reported and officially denied, 
Turkish rule, we were assured, was so perfect, so faovourable 
to freedom and tolerance, that these “horrors” must be only 
the invention of coffee-house babblers. At last, it was found 
impossible for anybody but the correspondent of the chief 
Ministerial organ to assert that no such occurrences as those 
reported by the Daily News ever took place, and the Ministry 
then adopted a new policy. The Turk, es was not 
immaculate. Contact with Christianity corrupted him.’ 
The touch of European civilisation had tainted his nature and 
robbed him of his virtue. In fact, Ministerialists in those days 
talked as though Christianity and civilisation had been curses 
inflicted on Europe as a punishment for having refused 
to become wholly Ottoman. If, however, Turkey had a 
few trifling defects, she must be allowed a chance to 
reform them herself. Nobody must meddle with her, lest 
her pride be hurt and her wrath be roused. In those 
days men of high rank in the Tory party were not 
ashamed to menace England with an Indian mutiny which 
Turkey was to stir up if Englishmen dared to carry out a 
foreign policy inimical to the right of the Porte to rule as the 
savage does. Of course, it came out afterwards that in his 
despatches Lord Derby told a very different tale. It was 
infamously unpatriotic for any English statesman to lec- 
ture or denounce the Turk in public. But in despatches the 
Foreign Secretary might do both to his heart’s content. 
The policy of the country might at this period be thus for- 
mulated—Turkey was bad, but it was no business of ours to 
urge her to become better. Rather was it an imperative duty 
to uphold her sovereign independence and territorial inte- 
grity, so that she might enter on the work of self-improve- 
ment. No sooner was this “policy” adopted than it was 
reversed. The English Ministry joined Europe in drawing 
up a scheme of reform for the Turk, which he was to be 
urged to adopt. The reasoning by which this step was justi- 
fied was that the existence of Turkey in a state of territorial 
integrity was necessary for the safety of the British 
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Empire. But Turkey could not exist unless reformed. 
Hence we were not doing wrong when we concocted a 
plan of reform for her. Clearly the amazing stupidit of 
the Government in its relation to the Constantinople Con- 
ference lay in this—that, having stated what it was necessary 
for the Turk to do to preserve the British Empire, they told 
him he was to be quite free to do or refuse to do it just as it 
suited his barbaric humour. It was with accents thrilling 
with horror that a Minister speaking in public in those days 
would refer to Mr. Gladstone’s project for “ coercing Turkey.” 
The Sultan was spoken of as the parasites of James I. might 
have spoken of “the Lord’s Annointed.’”’ The divinity that 
hedged him was so awe-striking that they shivered at the mere 
idea of forcing him to do that which they said was necessary 
to save him and the British Empire as well. 

In all this shuffling it is not possible to trace the shadow 
of a stable policy, but what followed was worse still. Having 
declared that to coerce the Turk would put the British Empire 
in peril, Ministers let Russia, of all nations in the world, 
“coerce’ him ruthlessly. To interfere with the Sultan’s 
folly in drawing on him the wrath of Russia was 
sneered at as a Quixotic policy—a policy of crusading 
and cosmopolitanism. Had we a commission from Heaven, 
asked Mr. Hardy, to drill virtuous lessons into the 
Turk’s head? So we gloried in our insular policy at that 
time—at least, people did so who are now blatant in ridiculing 
our insular love of non-intervention. When Turkey was 
prostrate after Plevna a word from England to her would have 
ended her resistance, and she might have capitulated on easy 
terms. Yet, whilst it was, according to Ministerial theories, 
not perhaps our policy to preserve her integrity altogether at 
this time, it was yet our duty to preserve as much of it as 
we could. What the Cabinet actually did was to refrain from 
speaking the word that would have discharged that duty. 
Again, we allowed the Turk’s head to be put between the 
hammer and the anvil, in pursuance of what pez no 
mortal can tell. The next policy the Ministry had was one 
of panic. After doing what must bring disaster on the Turk, 
Ministers in a fit of terror made military and naval demon- 
strations, as if to to avert that disaster. When the Treaty of 
San Stefano was signed at last, the Cabinet discovered a 
policy. Forgetful of their sneers at Cosmopolitanism and at 
the insular state of mind which counts it “high policy” 
to mind one’s own business, the Ministry proclaimed 
it their mission to protect European law and the integrity, 
not of Turkey, but of international pacts. Their policy was to 
put an end to backstairs bargainings in diplomacy, and to pre- 
serve to Europe the nobler methods of that frank, above-board, 
straightforward, manly style of negotiation peculiar to the 
British race. Unfortunately, Europe laughed at the notion 
that anybody was outraging public law, or that the Eastern 
Question was being finally settled by hole and corner arrange- 
ments. A few weeks’ practice of blustering virtue seems to 
have tired the Ministry of this policy. They changed front 
again, and coolly entered into a backstairs bargain them- 
selves with Russia and Turkey, letting the former tear 
those sacred international pacts, of which we heard so much, 
to tatters, and actually partitioning Turkey, whose territorial 
integrity it was the mission of England to preserve, amongst 
everybody but the Greeks. 

From this short sketch of “an Imperial policy” it will be 
seen that it is a shifting, shuffling, aimless, mass of contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies, very much the sort of thing that 
would be evolved by men ignorant of the facts of those prob- 
lems they were called on to solve, and utterly incapable of resol- 
ving on a steady, clear course of action. Ministers do not seem 
ever to think out the natural possibilities of a situation, or to 
make sure of the full bearings even of their own positions. 
For example, if they were in earnest in believing that the 
status quo was necessary for British interests, why did they 
not preserve it? If the reply is that, the nation, misled by 
Mr. Gladstone, would not allow them do this, why did 
they remain in office and submissively look on whilst what 
they professed to regard asa pillar of the British Empire 
was being broken down? Then if the existence of Turkey 
Was essential for the safety of England, and reform essentiai 
to the existence of Turkey, why did they not insist on 






Turkey reforming? By not doing so, they, on their own 
showing, were putting England in peril. If “ partitioning” 
Turkey would jeopardise England, why engage in “re- 
distributing” her territory? If to impair the sovereign 
rights of the Sultan would break up the Ottoman 
Empire, and endanger the English rule in India, why 
create a protectorate over Asia Minor? Perhaps this last 
act illustrates better than any other the thoughtless, aim- 
less, inconsistency of the Cabinet’s “ Imperial Policy.” 
If the dispatches are studied, they reveal this extraordinary 
fact. Lord Salisbury is found asserting that it is necessary 
for the safety of Britain to protect Asiatic Turkey from 
Russian invasion. But, alongside of this definite policy, we 
have a contradictory one formulated. It is, says the Foreign 
Secretary, equally necessary for Turkey to introduce reforms, 
otherwise England will refuse to protect her. Can anybody 
conceive of a man of sense being in such a muddled state of 
mind as to what is or is not “ necessary ” for the salvation of 
his country ?_ If the protectorate of Asia Minor is a necessity, 
what does Lord Salisbury mean by saying he will have 
nothing to do with it unless the Turk reforms his Govern- 
ment? Does he mean to say that, if Turkey refused to 
reform, England would not enter on this protectorate? In 
that case, it cannot be necessary for her safety—unless, indeed, 
we are to suppose that Lord Salisbury’s dogma is “ Perish 
India if the Turk does not introduce adequate reforms in 
Asia Minor.” 
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THE DISBANDMENT OF THE RESERVES. 


It is to be hoped that the experience gained by calling out 
the Reserves will be duly turned to account. Should this be 
the case, some small portion of our six millions will have been 
advantageously spent, whether or not the expenditure of the 
whole sum was called for by any real emergency. In the first 
place, we now know that the Reserves constitute a real force ; 
if that deft magician, the War Secretary, calls these spirits 
from the vasty deep, nearly the whole number will answer the 
roll-call on the appointed day. This fact alone is a great 
gain, for it was quite recently the custom of Lord Cardwell’s ay 
detractors to affirm that he had invented a phantom force 
which could be trusted only to draw its pay regularly during 
the piping times of peace. Theories of that sort are now 
flown down the wind to the limbo appointed for falsified pre- 
diction. A consensus of opinion in our chief military centres 
declares, not only that the Reserve men joined the colours in 
unexpectedly large nnmbers, but that, taking them all in all, 
they formed the most efficient soldiers in the ranks. Certainly, 
their physical appearance contrasted favourably with that of 
recent recruits, and, as several commanding officers reported 
them to have so far retained the essentials of drill as to be 
capable of taking their places in the ranks for ordinary 
parade work within a fortnight after joining, there cannot be 
much doubt about their value. Moreover, their conduct in 
quarters is described as exceptionally good ; while the manner 
in which they submitted to hardships, both avoidable and 
unavoidable, was eminently praiseworthy. We have mentioned 
“avoidable hardships ” because the Reserve men seem to have 
had many experiences of that sort. There is a very distin- 
guished regiment of the line which received an addition of 
some three hundred men from the Reserves. Splendid men, 
too; “quite a picture on parade, you know,” as an enthu- 
siastic subaltern lately described them. Admirably behaved, 
also, and with a wonderfully clean bill of health on the ave- 
rage. Such being their qualifications, what are we to say to 
the fact that these fine fellows remained for months unsup- 
plied with arms and accoutrements? Had there been a 
sudden call for the services of their regiment in the interval, 
they must have been left behind. But the collapse of our 
military supply system has extended further than the arms 
and accoutrements, for we believe it to be a fact that almost 
up to the last moment a considerable number of Reserve men 
were destitute of great coats. It is needless to describe what 
were the results of this deficiency during wet weather. 
Rumour says that at some stations the unfortunate warriors 
never had dry shirts to their backs from week’s end to week’s 
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end. Drill had, of course, to be performed so many times 
a day, and an immensity of fatigue duty was also imperatively 
necessary before things got into ship-shape order. It may 
be asked, perhaps, why did not the men change their clothes 
whenever they got drenched? Fora very simple reason; a 
large number of them were left for a long time without a 
change. Incredible? It is a fact, nevertheless. Through 
some cause or other, the redoubtable Pimlico department 
found itself quite unprepared to stand the strain of furnish- 
ing the Reserves with a proper complement of clothing, and 
once more that system of “ requisitions,’ which failed so 
utterly in the Crimea, broke down under trial. Regiments 
were not to blame; commanding officers *‘ requisitioned ” and 
“requisitioned” in the most urgent terms. But Pimlico 
was not ready, it seems, and asa consequence many a good 
soldier has walked his barrack room for hours in the 
evening in the forlorn hope of drying his clinging clothes. 
There can be no harm in mentioning these blunders now 
that the men are going home, but it would have been 
a lack of patriotism, we suppose, to comment upon them so 
long as the Reserves might at any moment be called upon to 
take the field against the Russians. That embarrassment 
being removed, we venture to hope there will be some sort of 
inquiry—searching, if possible—into the efficiency of the 
Army Supply departments. 

Other hitches, of more or less consequence, are reported as 
having occurred owing to want of provision on the part of the 
authorities. Young officers have been suddenly told off to 
perform very unusual duties of a trying sort, without 
supervision or without extra pay. Thus, some line subaltern 
was ordered to take charge of the regimental transport. After 
a day or two, he found this horse and that suffering from 
some trifling ailment. What was to be done? The veterinary 
surgeon of the. brigade lived, perhaps, at a couple of miles 
distance ; if a requisition for medicine was sent in, the 
chances were that several days would elapse before it was 
complied with. Such being the dilemma, the puzzled sub, 
anxious for the credit of his regiment, that its transport ser- 
vice should be second to none in efficiency, bought whatever 
medicines seemed necessary, out of his own pocket, and ad- 
ministered them himself, with the help of a non-commissioned 
officer. A much worse hitch was that about the wives and 
families left behind by the Reserves. In many instances they 
had been accustomed to live in reasonable comfort. Suddenly, 
their bread-winners are taken away, and they found themselves 
called upon to face the comparative destitution of living on 
six or seven shillings a week. What was to be done in 
this case? Parochial relief, besides inflicting something 
of a stigma on the recipients, would come exclusively 
out of the pockets of a single class of the community, 
the ratepayers. Now, if these people deserved relief 
at all, it ought to have been afforded by the nation 
at large, inasmuch as the men were taken away from 
their homes for national purposes. But it is argued that, if 
State aid were made much more substantial than at present 
—namely, sixpence a day for each wife and twopence a day 
for each child under fourteen—it would diminish the whole- 
some stimulus which now operates to make the women find 
work for themselves. As for treating each case separately, it 
is difficult to see how the necessary inquiries could be made, 
except by parochial authorities, and that would open the 
rather serious question as to whether they are quite the 
people to be entrusted with the uncontrolled distribution of 
State funds. Something will have to be done, of course, but 
what that something will prove to be remains for Parliament 
to decide. 

There are other questions likely to come under the atten- 
tion of the Collective Wisdom in connection with the Re- 
serves—notably, whether some of these men could not be 
induced to remain in the active army as non-commissioned 
officers. There is no use in blinking the fact that a very 


large proportion of our present sergeants and corporals are 
unfit to exercise authority. The reasons for this lamentable 
state of things are simple enough, but they would take long 
in explaining. The notorious fact, however, is as we have 
stated. On the other hand, the authorities who affirm it 
declare with equal emphasis that, among the men who lately 


joined from the Reserves it would have been easy to find an 
ample supply with all the makings of really good non-com- 
missioned officers about them. But it unfortunately happens 
that private employers are extremely eager to obtain these 
very men, and, as they can afford to largely outbid the State, 
they are likely to get what they want now that the Reserves 
are being disbanded. The only remedy would be, of course, 
to increase the inducements to remain in the service. If this 
were done, however, by making further additions to the pay of 
non-commissioned officers, it would be necessary to increase 
the remuneration of the commissioned ranks. Much wiser would 
it be, we think, to fall back upon the suggestion, repeatedly 
advanced in our columns, namely, that a certain proportion 
of first commissions should be reserved for competition among 
non-commissioned officers. It is with much satisfaction that 
we lately saw the Daily News come round to this view; and, 
as we believe it to be also making some way in thoughtful 
military circles, there is room for expecting an official experi- 
ment to be made at some remote date. Another defect, and 
a radical one, too, of our military organisation which has been 
revealed by calling out the Reserves is the want of elasticity 
in the Medical Department. We do not propose to enter inte 
the vexed question as to the balance of advantages between 
the “ regimental” and the “ unification’ systems; but there 
is no getting over the fact that the British army cannot 
obtain a sufficient supply of doctors to meet its requirements 
when making only initial preparations for war. From the 
tenour of Colonel Stanley’s recent remarks on the subject 
there can be no doubt on this head; and, as the defect might 
work incalculable mischief during active service, the interests 
of the country demand a diligent search after a remedy. One 
additional reform has to be suggested, namely, the revision of 
the ‘ Drill Book,’ so as to bring it into harmony with the 
altered conditions of military service. It has been found that 
the Reserve men, while retaining all the essentials of drill 
and much of their former aptitude on parade, have almost 
entirely forgotten the more recondite manceuvres described in 
‘The Subaltern’s Prayer Book.’ The result is that they are 
either kept much longer at drill than would be necessary but 
for these intricacies, or display awkwardness in the ranks, 
followed by punishment, whenever the colonel experiments 
with one of the puzzles. The Duke of Cambridge has intro- 
duced many effective reforms into the ‘ Drill Book’ since he 
first took command; we venture to hope that he will soon 
give it another overhauling now that a portion of its contents 
are proved to be obsolete. 





TURKEY’S RESOURCES. 


A brief telegram in Tuesday’s Times contains the best 
piece of news that has been received from Constantinople for 
many aday. It sounds almost too good to be true. The 
Turks—or rather their Government—are always sinning, 
always repenting, always turning over a new leaf; and the 
public might well be excused if it declined to regard the 
alleged proposals of the Porte for the industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural improvement of its naturally rich but 
miserably neglected empire, in any other light than that of a 
repetition of the old trick. Under the pretence of “ develop- 
ing” the country’s resources the Porte has already borrowed 
upwards of two hundred millions sterling—though it has 
actually netted only a portion of that sum—but scarcely a 
farthing has been spent on the roads, bridges, and the nume- 
rous reclamation processes so urgently needed. There is, 
however, a vast difference between the Porte’s old method of 
appeal to the capitalist and that which, according to the 
“most authoritative” statement made to the Times cor- 
respondent, the Sultan means to pursue forthwith. The 
course of a loan in the direction of the Turkish treasury has 
always resembled the progress of a stream through tropi- 
cal sands. Bankers ih syndicates absorb the first millions, 
commissions, and “ service””—a convenient title for pilferings 
too numerous and heterogeneous for classification—swallow 
up the rest, and the once broad current of gold dwindles into a 
tiny rivulet. The people, however, must find the means for re- 
payment; the most shameless extortions are practised, and the 
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huge loans, which, if properly applied, might have been a source 
of amapeiiable red a 6 the cultivating and industrial classes, 
prove only a curse. An invariable sign of the advancing 
rosperity of a country is the Po of its import trade ; 
but that of Turkey from England appears to have made but 
very slight progress within the last fifteen years, during which 
riod, says a recent writer on this subject, “more than a 
busdved millions of capital has been found for the Govern- 
ment.” ‘The only people who have derived any benefit from 
Turkish loans are the financial agents already named, and 
the investors who have bought at low prices. Now, it seems 
the Porte will have nothing to do with syndicates. It intends 
“ shortly addressing an appeal to European capitalists, inviting 
them to come forward freely with Pues regarding rail- 
ways, roads, mines, forests, and all other industrial under- 
takings for the improvement and development of the resources 
of the country, and promising liberal terms and encourage- 
ment.” This is a courageous and wise policy, which only re- 
quires the services of men like Safvet Pasha, who, if not its 
ariginator, is its most strenuous supporter, to inaugurate an 
era of prosperity throughout the Ottoman dominions, the 


Asiatic portion of them especially. But before any great | pan 


good can come of their new policy, the “liberal terms and 
encouragement” must include concessions, which in less urgent 
times would have been anything but palatable to the ordi- 

official mind. Lord Beaconsfield predicted, on Tuesday 
night, that “ by this time next yan the harbours of Cyprus 
would be full of ships;” and Lord Beaconsfield—as will be 
clear to the meanest capacity—has the strongest interest in 
giving an impetus to the “ development of resources” move- 
ment, Commerce and Industry have no political conscience ; 
and a mercantile community would perhaps regard with an 
indulgent eye any despotic inroads upon the English consti- 
tution, provided they were “ good for trade.” For this reason 
we may expect that the Sultan’s new idea will be heartily en- 
couraged by our present Government. 

That the European and Asiatic dominions of the Porte 
contain vast tracts of great natural richness, and that their 
present poverty is owing, in great measure, to a vicious fiscal 
system, are propositions that have long passed into the 
region of common-place. Even the splendid country between 
Stamboul and Adrianople is as much neglected and mis- 
oa as any in the Empire. Its terrible draughts are 
entirely owing to the systematic denudation of its forests— 
a folly, by the way, the evil effects of which have been making 
themselves seriously felt in India. A recent traveller com- 

the advantages of settlement in that district with the 
sadvantages against which Australian colonists must con- 
tend, when they spend 10/. an acre on clearance, and wait 
ten years until the tree stumps are sufficiently rotted for the 
soil to admit the — But here, he says, “lying waste, 
were thousands of acres of magnificent land, to judge from 
the crops of maize, which, wherever cultivated, they pro- 
duced ; with a line of railway to the emporium of the East, 
running through them, and only waiting to be ploughed and 
sown to — forth golden crops, and, under a good govern- 
ment, to yield, with even indifferent farming, a fortune in a 
few years.” Perhaps the most profitable of the industries 
which have yet to be developed in European Turkey, is wine- 
growing. It is merely, if we may judge from the testimony 
of eye-witnesses, a question of acclimatization. Only a 
coarse kind of wine is produced from the small black grape 
commonly cultivated; but it is said that, with the selection 
of a finer quality of grape, “ Turkey would in time produce 
wines similar to the German hocks.” But to make the best 
of these opportunities good roads are required, and there is 
hardly a gocd road in the country. 

And Asiatic Turkey is even in a worse plight. From the 
head of the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, says Mr. 
Grattan Geary in his valuable letter, published in Thursday’s 
Times, “there is not a single wheeled vehicle except the 
one running on the short tramway,” which Midhat Pasha 
constructed some years agoat Bagdad. “There is not a yard 
of road anywhere until you get to Mardin, far away in the 
North, not even in the neighbourhood of such cities ag Bagdad 
and Mosul.” Again, he writes, “To carry four shillings worth 
of produce on donkey back from Hillah to Bagdad, costs six 


shillings ; and the consequence is, that immense quantities of 
pr dates rot in and around Hillah every year.” And 
then he continues, “a tramway, or still better a we from 
me form to the Euphrates at Mosseyib or Hillah (Babylon), 
and thence onward for some twenty miles to the town of 
Kerbela, which is anuually visited by 120,000 pilgrims 
would, in the opinion of the Europeans in these parts 
with whom I have spoken, pay as handsomely as the 
tramway to Kasmain.’ The same account would apply 
retty generally to the immense country, measuring about 
half a million square miles, which, in the words of an 
Indian Statesman, constitutes the “ backbone” of the Sul- 
tan’s dominions. Mineral wealth, and the capability to 
roduce boundless quantities of all kinds of grain and 
it are already there: capital, and the skilful and free use 
of it are all that is required. But Turkish jealousy and dis- 
like of the foreigner will still have to be reckoned with, if 
we may judge from what Mr. Geary says concerning the 
opposition to an English’s company’s scheme for increas- 
ing the number of their steamers on the route between 
Bagdad and Bassorah —an increase demanded by the ex- 
sion of commerce. Still, the Porte’s guarantee of 
“liberal terms and encouragement ”’ may prove a sufficient 
protection against merely local obstruction. Another source 
of encouragement for capitalists and others who may think 
of trying their fortunes in Asiatic Turkey, is the fact vouched 
for by Mr. Geary, that the spirit of progress has become very 
manifest of late years throughout the Euphrates Valley. In 
some districts there is a return to the artificial irmgation 
systems, which, in pre-Turkish ages, had converted the 
country into one vast garden ; and the consequence has been 
a large development of grain and fruit cultivation. And we 
are even told that the new prospects of bettering their con- 
dition are attracting immigrants from Persia, 





RELIGION IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 


Our stipendiary magistrates need looking after. Onthe whole; 
they are excellent men, by no means overpaid for the work 
they have to do, and often endowed with more than Christian 
fortitude in dealing patiently and impartially with the 
troublesome cases that come before them. They are, as they 
should be, infinitely superior to“ the great unpaid ;” and their 
general intelligence and propriety of demeanour will bear 
quoting as a powerful argument in favour of abolishing the 
system by which in country districts the administration of 
justice is left in the hands of amateurs who may or may not 
know their duty, and may or may not care about performing 
it. But they are faulty like other men, and the authority 
with which they are invested seems pretty certain to be 
abused unless higher authority keeps them in order. No one 
can read a week’s police reports as they are printed in the 
London newspapers without seeing evidence of this; and now 


and then we come across some very glaring cases indeed of — 


rversion of the law which is equally objectionable whether 

ue to ignorance or to prejudice. It is not often, however, 
that such a flagrant instance is met with as one that occurred 
at Marlborough-street last Saturday. Two youths were being 
examined before Mr. Newton on the charge of obtaining 
goods under false pretences from a silk mercer’s in Regent- 
street. The goods had been ordered in the name of a Mrs. 
Carnegie, living in St. John’s Wood ; and this lady was called 
to prove that she had given no authority for the purchase and 
knew nothing of the matter save that the mother of one of 
the prisoners had been a housekeeper in her service. The 
case was simple and commonplace enough, and would have 
called for no notice had not the magistrate made it the occa- 
sion of a monstrous exhibition of intolerance. Mrs. Car- 
negie, when asked to be sworn in the usual way, de- 
clined to do so, alleging that she had “no religious 
belief,” and, after further interrogation, that, “ taking the 
magistrate’s acceptation of the term,” she doubted whether 
she believed in a God, although she thought it would be “an 
individual and social wrong to tell a lie.” Thereat Mr. 
Newton seems to have lost his temper, and gone quite out of 
his province. During all the years he had sat asa magis- 
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trate, he declared, “‘he had never heard any one say that he 
or she had a total disbelief of re a statement which 
may or may not have been correct, but was hardly to the point. 
As for Mrs. Carnegie, “as she was a married woman, he su 
posed she felt bound to obey the promises she had made, the 
marriage service, he presumed, having taken place in a Pro- 
testant Church,” another observation which was as irrelevant 
as it was impertinent. Finally, he again asked Mrs. Carnegie 
“whether she believed in a ,’ adding, “ or a devil,” and 
thus requiring a confession of faith which is not prescribed 
even in the Thirty-nine Articles or the whole Prayer-book. 
The difficulty was got over at last by Mrs. Carnegie bein 
allowed to make the statutory declaration which she h 
offered at the beginning, and so giving her evidence. But 
why should she have been exposed to the magistrate’s in- 
quisitorial and needlessly-offensive remarks? She herself 
may not have been much troubled by them, but Mr. Newton 
certainly ought not quietly to be allowed to establish a prece- 
dent that may lead to serious mischief in other cases. 

It must be admitted that the law is still at fault, in so far 
as it leaves room for impertinent and offensive remarks to be 
thrown at honest witnesses by meddlesome magistrates. 
Great improvements have been made upon the old rule which, 
regarding every one who did not profess the Christian faith 
as an infidel, declared that- infidels were incompetent as wit- 
nesses. But the vicious habit of connecting the sanctity of an 
oath with religious belief of some sort still remains. Not 
only Jews and Unitarians, but Hindoos, Chinese, and 
“heathens ” of all sorts are allowed in our courts of 
law to use whatever forms of oath are considered 
binding by persons of their creeds or nationalities, 
and a great deal has been done on behalf of those 
persons who refuse to pledge themselves to any creed at all. 
Coke’s version of the law, that no infidel in the broadest 
sense of the term—that is, no one who is not a Christian—is 
competent to give evidence, was contradicted even in his own 
time, and is now altogether repudiated ; but a loophole is still 
afforded for the exercise of such bigotry as he gave utterance 
to when he declared that “all infidels are in law perpetual 
enemies; for between them, as with the devils, whose sub- 
jects they are, and the Christians there is perpetual hostility 
and can be no peace; for, as the apostle saith,” etc. That 
evidently is the opinion of the pious Mr. Newton ; otherwise, 
having ascertained from Mrs. Carnegie that she did not 
believe in his notion of a God, he would not have ventured to 
catechise her as to her faith in a devil. 

The law as it now stands is probably meant to be explicit 
and quite tolerant. By the 32 and 33 Vict. c. 68, s. 4, it is 
provided that, “If any person called upon to give evidence 
in any court of justice, whether in a criminal or civil pro- 
ceeding, shall object to take an oath, or shall be obj to 
as incompetent to take an oath, such person shall, if the pre- 
‘siding judge is satisfied that the taking of an oath would have 
no binding effect on his conscience, make the following 
promise and declaration :—‘I solemnly promise and dec 
that the evidence given by me to the Court shall be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’ And any person 
who, having made such promise and declaration, shall wilfull 
and corruptly give false evidence, shall be liable to be indicted, 
tried, and convicted for perjury as if he had taken an oath.” 
Thus, a statutory declaration is, as regards both the weight 
‘given by it to a witness’s evidence and the penalties attached 
to violation of it, in every way equivialent to an oath, and it 
ought to be entirely at the witness’s option which kind of 
pledge he will give for his veracity, subject only to the 
stipulation that, if he is considered incompetent to take an 
‘oath, he may be required to make a declaration instead. The 
blunder of the law lies in the clumsily-worded and hardl 
intelligible parenthesis which we have printed in italics. It 
may be right, at any rate it is permissible, that a witness 
should not be allowed to take an oath if he does not believe 
in its theological value, A vast number of persons do that ; 
and their exeuse or justification is that, regarding the words 
used as a mere formal pledge that they submit themselves to 
the civil penalties attached to oath-breaking, they prefer in 
this way to avoid the unpleasantness of having their religious 
opinions, with which the public has no right to interfere, ex- 


posed and discussed in public. This may not be the highest 
morality, but it is good common-sense, and no harm could 
result from leaving each person free either to swear 
or to declare as he chooses. The Act of Parliament 
makes mischief, however, in allowing the judge to satisfy 
himself “ that the taking of an oath would have no binding 
effect on the conscience.” What is a witness's “ conscience ” 
to the judge? All he needs to be satisfied about, and, per- 
haps, even this is more than is needed, is that there is reason- 
able ee of the witness’s oath, or any recognised equiva- 
lent for it, having a binding effect on his actions, and especially 
— any statements he may make in evidence. Everythin 
else is supererogatory and offensive. The law makers could 
not have contemplated that, by phrasing the Act as they did, 
they were leaving it open to any police magistrate to air his 
conventional ae at the expense of any one courageous 
enough to differ from him in religious opinions, and to say so 
in open court. That, however, is what they have done. Mr. 
Newton has no excuse for going out of his way to sneer at 
Mrs. Carnegie’s marriage vows, and to catechise her about 
her belief in the devil. Still less is it right that he should be 
able to fall back upon a redundant phrase in an Act of 
Parliament in extenuation of his indecorous behaviour. 

But surely the time has come for a greater change in the 
working of the law than the excision of the confusing 
parenthesis to which we have referred. The time was when our 
priest-made legislation was more than half built up of ecclesias- 
tical threats and theological terrorism, when it was thought, 
perhaps correctly for the time, that no man could be expected 
to tell the truth unless he had the fear of hell, as well as the 
fear of the gaol, to keep him straight. That may still be the 
case with a good many people, and it may be expedient in 
“pmb life that inquiries should still be instituted as to what 

or has not “ binding effect on their consciences,” what- 
ever those may be. But the law has abandoned these ques- 
tions in theory, and ought to do so in practice. As far back 
as the reign of George the Second it was ruled, in what is 
quoted in the law sas the “leading case” of “ Omichund 
v. Barker,” that a witness’s evidence is valid if he believes in a 
God who will reward or punish him “in this world.” Our 
jurists now find it best to rely solely on systems of rewards 
and punishments administered by an executive that is not 
supernatural. It is recognised that the only punishment that 
can be efficaciously prescribed for perjury is imprisonment for 
a certain term of years. It is time, therefore, that no other 
should be taken cognisance of in our laws and our courts of 
justice. Whatever a man’s creed may be, if he breaks his 
oath, he can only be visited by civil penalties, and by such 
social disrepute as his neighbours choose to throw upon him. 
The dignity of justice would be enhanced if these only were 
taken account of, and if, either by the entire abolition of 
religious oaths, or by the complete removal of any stigma 
attached to equivalent pledges in which religion is not 
alluded to, judges and magistrates were deprived of the 
opportunity of playing pope or parson. 





THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC SQUABBLE. 


When some future Disraeli arises to chronicle the “Quarrels 
of Men of Science,” of a surety he will not lack materials. 
Our modern philosophers differ from the ancients in no re- 
spect more than in their slight appreciation of the greatest 
Platonic virtue, cwhpoovvy—-temperantia—self-control ; and, 
when differences of opinion arise, they fling themselves into 
the contest with an ardour and vigour of vituperation for- 
merly confined to rival scholars or dealers in fish. One of 
the finest of such quarrels is now being waged on the subject 
of the microphone. Thanks to the spread of popular science, 
we are all perfectly familiar with this latest wonder of the 
age. By its agency, we have all heard flies walk, just as we 
have all. heard the nursery doggrel, which seems best to suit 
the phonograph, snorted forth from that most alarming of 
scientific possibilities. The phonograph, like its parent, 
the telephone, was an American invention, but when Mr. 
Hughes, in May last, brought his microphone before the 
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Royal Society, we began to hold up our heads, and think 
that the genius of scientific discovery had not wholly for- 
saken the old country for the new. But the jealousy of our 
transatlantic friends was too keen to suffer us to maintain 
this attitude for long unchallenged. No sooner had the news 
crossed the Atlantic and reached the ears of Mr. Edison, the 
well-known inventor of the phonograph, than he immediately 
telegraphed over to this country a claim to the invention 
of the microphone, adding to his claim a direct accusation 
aguinst Mr. Hughes of having knowingly appropriated his 
ideas. 

Now, in a country of inventors, Mr. Edison has made good 
his claim to be the chief inventor; he is really a pheno- 
menon before unknown. The laudation, however, he is 
treated to seems to have got into his head, until he almost 
regards all rivals simply as poachers on his manor. If it 
were true that Mr. Hughes had stolen his invention, it would 
not have been wise to say so without irrefragable proof. If 
it were the fact that the two men had simultaneously made 
the same discovery, it would not have been courteous for one 
to accuse the other of theft. And, if neither of these suppo- 
sitions be correct, what must be thought of Mr. Edison’s 
conduct ? 

The marvellous instrument of Mr. Hughes is based on his 
discovery that, on introducing into the course of an electric 
current a conductor of variable resistance, or consisting of 
several parts in loose contact, any sound vibrations impinging 
on that conductor are reproduced in a telephone included in 
the same electric circuit. Of course, no attempt is here made 
to explain the phenomena, bnt this may be taken as a rough 
description of them. In experimenting with various mate- 
r.a's, it was found that the most suitable was carbon, 
such as is used for many electrical purposes, and conse- 
quently the best known form of the Hughes micro- 
phone is always made of carbon. Hine ille lacryme: 
The “ modern magician,” as some enthusiastic American ad- 
mirers love to call Mr. Edison, forthwith saw an infringe- 
ment on his ideas, and, without waiting for further evidence, 
launched, in the columns of the New York papers, a virulent 
yaragraph against Mr. Hughes and another well-known Eng- 
ish electrician, Mr. W. H. Preece, who had helped Mr. 
Hughes te prepare his paper for the Royal Society. And on 
what grounds? Some short time back the American inventor 
brought out a telephone in which a vibrating diaphragm, 
pressing as it vibrated more or less strongly on a cake of pre- 
pared carbon, was used to transmit sound. It is obvious that 
the two inventors were working in much the same direction, 
and probably Mr. Edison hit on a special instance of the law 
discovered by Mr. Hughes. In any event, the answer to the 
accusation simply seems to be that all English electricians 
had heard of Edison’s carbon telephone before they heard of 
Hughes’s microphone, and that, until the former flung him- 
self into the fray, it never occurred to anybody to connect 
the two together, or to remark that Hughes had even in part 
been anticipated by Edison. 

So far, then, as the evidence is before the public, this 
sudden onslaught by one man of science on another seems as 
unreasonable as anything can well be. Were there, however, 
ar truth in the accusation it would be hardly more justi- 
fiable. How is any scientific work to go on if the workers, 
instead of striving after a common end, are to fight for their 
results like er dogs overa bone? The less said the 
better about the dignity of science if its progress is to be 
marked by such events as these. Fortunately, indeed, we are 
not often thus taken behind the scenes and shown the greed 
for notoriety which seems sometimes to accompany the 
perfervid temperament of the discoverer. Most men have the 
sense to conceal this weakness; but sometimes, when a 
Stanley explores Africa, or an Edison makes the phonograph, 
he is not content to wait till the world comes round him to 
applaud, but must straightway mount the most conspicuous 


available hillock, and there clap his wings and crow till gods | C 


and men are sick of hearing the tale of his glories. 

In this particular case the aggressor has put himself so 
utterly in the wrong that there is not much to be said except 
that it is a pity such marvellous inventive skill is not tempered 
by a little common sense. And yet the whole thing is but a 


reductio ad absurdum of what is going on every day in 
scientific circles. A number of men are all hunting for some 
one particular object. They all travel round and round the 
spot where it lies hidden till one lights upon it. Straight- 
way half-a-dozen others all claim the discovery as theirs, or 
hint that they pointed out the place to search in before the 
happy finder knew where to look. A shrewd observer said, 
the other day, “Take my word for it, no one man ever dis- 
covered anything.” ‘The idea floats in the minds of many 
until it takes shape in the mindof one. He straightway, like 
Archimedes naked from his bath, rushes out with the cry of 
“Eureka,” but, more fortunate than the Syracusan, he finds to 
hand one of many pulpits, the Royal Institution, the British 
Association, and the rest, whence he may shout himself 
hoarse, sure of an appreciative and admiring audience. 

One wishes sometimes that our modern alchemists were 


put to silence after the manner of their ancient brethren. A 


man must be keen indeed in his pursuit if he follows it in 
danger of the stake, and a sort of natural selection kept the 
dabblers out of the field. Now, every young chemist who 
has made a hurried investigation into a worthless product 
and obtained results which no second analysis will ever 
repeat, poses as a second Dalton, and gives himself airs 
which would be ridiculous in a Faraday. 

This, however, is but the ardour of youth, and those oniy 
need suffer who put themselves in the way of budding science. 
The perpetual jealousies of men who ought to work together 
are really more harmful. Let them take warning by the fate 
of Edison, of whom the vulgar may not unreasonably say, in 
the words of Festus, “Too much learning hath made thee 
mad.” 





A FARMER’S TRIALS IN ITALY. 


Italy ought to be the paradise of farmers. Vines, o.ives, 
fruits, vegetables, and cereals of all kinds, grow and flourish 
almost pent Oey and with a little human did would 
cover the country. It should be a land flowing with milk 
and honey. But misgovernment has left it poor. Immense 
tracts are uncultivated or ill cultivated. Much of the pro- 
perty which was taken from the Church some years ago is in 
the market, and seems to afford a fine field for English 
capital and enterprise. If, indeed, only capital and enterprise 
were wanting, this country would supply them fast enough. 
It has any amount of capital seeking for profitable employ- 
ment, and any number of Englishmen who might carry with 
it to Italy a thorough knowledge of farming as well. If such 
a migration could be accomplished, Italy would in no long 
time be a powerful and wealthy country. 

But before capital and energy can flow in its direction great 
changes are needed ; not in the country itself, “ where all is 
divine,” but in the spirit of the inhabitants, which is any- 
thing but divine. There seems to be little disposition there 
to smooth the path for the capitalist and scientific farmer, if 
we may judge from the experiences of an Italian officer who 
not long ago ventured on the experiment of farming in the 
marches, and whose tribulations have reached our ears. A 
few years ago this gentleman took it into his head to make a 
purchase of some Church land. Shortly before the auction 
he received a mysterious message to the effect that, if he 
would pay some thousands of francs in a certain quarter, 
there should be no rival bidders, and he would get his lot at 
the lowest figure. He declined to be a party to the proposed 
transaction, and the auction was sini well attended. 
Bidders abounded, the price went up, and he became the 
owner of some five hundred acres only after a spirited com- 
petition. But, besides having to pay handsomely for his 
bargain, he started on his venture with the uneasy conviction 
that the bidders were emissaries of his nearest and not 
most friendly neighbour, and that that neighbour was—the 
aanorra. 

This discovery was soon followed by another. The estate 
was in the occupation of several families of peasants who, 
according to the custom of the country, found the labour for 
the cultivation of the soil in return for half the produce. 
These good people knew no other course of husbandry than 
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that which had been handed down to them from remote anti- 
quity, and they were inveterately op toinnovation. Vain 
were all the new padrone’s efforts to introduce better methods ; 
they resisted, he insisted ; and, when, at last, they found him 
resolute, they deserted in a body. This form of conservatism, 
indeed, is too common in every part of the world to excite 
surprise. But, when the proprietor betook himself to the 
neighbouring village, where a starving population seemed to 
promise him an ample supply of labourers, the children fled, 
the women crossed themselves, the men stood aloof. What 
did this mean? It meant that he was regarded as an evil 
spirit, or as an ally or instrument of evil spirits. Had he not 
robbed holy Mother Church of her land? Was he anything 
better than a disciple of Garibaldi? Was he not, also, a 
scoffer of the wisdom of his ancestors—a man who ventured 
on new ways of farming, wine making, and oil pressing ? The 
priests had been too strong for the ‘ new” Italian who had 
dared to purchase Church land. They had worked effectually 
on the prejudices and superstition of their ragged and hungry 
flocks; and no labourers were to be found within the radius 
of their influence. Thus, then, the purchaser of a piece of 
Italian land found himself at starting encountered by the 
united forces of a secret society, a hostile priesthood, and an 
ignorant and unteachable peasantry. 

To get over this last obstacle he had to go farther afield; 
but to recruit a body of industrious and willing labourers 
was a tedious business. As time went on, and he became 
better acquainted with the neighbouring proprietors and 
the country people, he found that the hand of reform was 
sorely needed in the local administration of the parocehio, 
or district, It was not merely that the people were 
miserably poor, that the village had neither a butcher, 
a baker, nor an apothecary, that the school was empty, 
and the cemetery in a revolting condition; but, though 
rent and taxes were heavy, neither roads nor public edifices 
nor works of any kind seemed to be the better for them. It 
would, perhaps, have been the part of selfish wisdom for the 
new comer to confine his attention to his own immediate con- 
cerns, and to leave all war against local jobbery to other 
champions ; but he could not turn a deaf ear to appeals which 
came to him, not only from the villagers, but from other land- 
owners, worthy oaaia in their way, who were very angry, but 
who had not courage enough themselves to bell the cat. Our 
reforming friend undertook this for them, and he thus opened 
a fresh chapter of troubles. | 
_ His new task brought him into collision with no less a 
personage than the sindaco or mayor of the parocehio. This 
functionary is the absolute master of the and comfort 
of his administrés; and he is also the uncontrolled lord of 
the local funds. Rumour added that he was by no means a 
stranger to the Camorra, that secret society which exercises 
such a terrorism throughout Italy. Before he obtained his 
office this sindaco was a man of straw, indeed he had actually 
failed in business. But, as soon as the stewardship of the 

ublic money passed into his hands, fortune smiled on him. 

e waxed rich, he kept his. carriage, he fared sumptuously 
every day. The spectacle of so much prosperity was, no 
doubt, gratifying to himself and his friends, but others began 
to question whether his worship was not flourishing at the 
public expense, and in the end they became curious about the 
condition of his books and the state of his accounts. With 
the aid of their new ally, a petition was got up and sent to 
the Government, asking for an audit of the parochial accounts. 
The Government sent an official to overhaul the books, and 
this gentleman soon found that there were some thousands 
of francs to be accounted for and made good. At the same 
time, however, he was tender of his worship’s character and 
feelings. He saw a little carelessness, indeed, in the mayor’s 
bad book-keeping, but he could not see any fraud or em- 
bezzlement in a course which had long been unquestionably 
very profitable. 

d now fresh troubles descended on the man who, not 
satisfied with entering on Church land and tilling it by im- 
proved methods, had tried to find out how it happened that 
the village mayor flourished whilst the village itself decayed. 
He began to find his farm servants getting insubordinate. 
His steward, who had hitherto been his trusty right hand, 
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announced that better situations were offered him. Soon other 
forms of personal annoyance were called into play. Calum- 
nies of the most odious character were put into circulation, 
even en and lampoons were printed against him. He was 
insulted publicly in the street with the same object of pro- 
voking him to an act of violence which the law could lay hold 
of. At last he laid himself open to a pretext for a prosecu- 
tion. It was discovered that the stick which he had been 
carrying about in his walks for years was some kind of gun. 
There is a law in Italy, necessary enough in a country where 
brigandage is not yet extinct, and assassination is common, 
against corny a6 arme insidiose, or concealed arms; and, 
though this law ae in country districts like the place in 
question, where revolvers are carried daily for self-protection, 
the authorities awakened suddenly to a sense of their duty 
to enforce it against the obnoxious proprietor. They con- 
fiscated the weapon, and reported the case to the public pro- 
secutor. This officer institutes a prosecution; but the gun- 
stick is a puzzle. Experts are consulted to see whether it 
can be made out to be an insidious weapon, but their answers 
are said to be unsatisfactory. Heverthelean the public pro- 
secutor does not give the accused the benefit of the doubt. 
The latter has to employ lawyers, and prepare for his defence 
at the cost of money, and worse, of time, patience, and 
temper. But even this is not the worst. The Italians have 
no confidence in their courts. They say plainly that their 
poor, miserably under-paid judges are open to bribes; 
that many of them are on the Sane terms with the Camorra ; 
and that those who are not members of it are terrorized b 
that body. This belief, like many others, may be anfimaded, 
but it is general; and the accused man is told that, if he 
wants justice, he must buy or browbeat the dispensers of it. 
The former is out of the question ; the latter needs other in- 
fluences than his own. He has friends in the political world ; 
he goes to Rome, looks up deputies, and finds his way to the 
Minister. He returns with an ally. The day of trial comes. 
The public prosecutor opens his case, and demands three 
months’ imprisonment. It had been whispered that it was 
an understood thing that the Court would pronounce that 
sentence; but, to the general surprise, the case took a 
different turn. The Court snubbed the public prosecutor, 
between whom and the president some passages of arms 
enlivened the proceedings, and the case winds up with a 
verdict of acquittal. Was the case justly decided? Who 
asks such a question? Even the victor does not believe that 
justice had anything to do with the decision. It was, in 

talian eyes, a contest between the Government and the 
Camorra; and in this particular case the judges seem to 
have thought that the former was the stronger of the two. Such 
are the ways of Italian tribunals, as painted by Italians. We 
have thus seen what befalls an Italian who settles in a 
country district in Italy, and who takes up the position of a 
country gentleman there. If he buys Church lands he makes 
an enemy of the priests. If he has notions of scientific farm- 
ing more modern than those of the ‘ Georgics,’ he makes 
enemies of the pear If he attempts to rid the district 
of jobberies and corruption against which all his neighbours 
inveigh, he stirs up a hornets’ nest about his ears. The 
question which concerns ourselves is, what would happen to 
one of our fellow-countrymen in similar circumstances ? 
Would he find a more cordial reception from priests, peasants, 
and authorities? On the whole, he would have a quieter 
time of it in East Roumelia. He might, perhaps, run there 
the risk of a visit from some surviving Bashi Bazouk or Cir- 
cassian, but is it clear that there are none such in Italy? At 
all events, he would be free from the worry, annoyances, and 
petty, but systematic persecutions of pious Churchmen, slip- 
pery sindaci, and that greatest: curse of Italy, the Camorra, 
or Mafia, or, by whatever other name rogues and ruffians 
form combinations which the judges fear or favour, and the 
Government is too weak to put down. 





PORTRAITS. 


Any collection of old portraits is interesting. Say the 
things are uncouth mimicries rather than pictures, say the 
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rsons represented are unknown to any history ; still we 
Took on them with a sense of their reality and spend on them 
that curiosity about the past which is so strong an instinct in 
human beings in all, even the most un-conservative, stages of 
civilization. We see that the hard harsh lines have made 
beauty unbeautiful and outraged ugliness, that there never 
could have been men and women looking quite such masks 
of iron or wood as these, yet not the less we recognise in even 
the least life-like of the strong old portraits that it has its 
own clear individuality and is somebody. It is the person it 
was meant for, and could by no possibility be anybody else. 

Any collection of nineteenth century portraits would be 
uninteresting, unless so far as the persons represented had 
known histories. Any ordinary collection, that is, for there 
are a few nineteenth century artists of whom it can be said 
that a collection of portraits by them or by any one of them 
would fill the eye and the mind with a discreet pleasure. But 
take the customary sort of well painted portraits of gentle- 
men and ladies set out in their best clothes and their best 
looks to fill a frame and enliven their dining room walls— 
portraits so like that not only the servants but the very babies 
of the households in which they are treasures are lost in 
amazement at the counterfeit—and with what a trite and 
meaningless monotony will they respond to your inquiring 

aze. ‘They are like the sitters, and the sitters differ in 
eatures and complexion from each other, therefore they are 
not like each other ; and yet they leave the impression of their 
having no special identity, they are portraits of anybody. 
Any one of them you feel could just as well be the resemblance 
of any other person with a similar nose and coat or dress and 
no matter how different a story. 

The common explanation of this triteness of our contem- 

rary portrait painting is a sufficient one—if true. We are 
all alike in these days, it is said, all Philistine, all respect- 
able, all smug, all Mrs. Grundy-ized, therefore the painters 
who make our likenesses have through a thousand faces but 
one mind to pourtray. That sounds superior and esthetic, 
and we can say it, in whatever words, with an agreeable feel- 
ing of being ourselves exceptional, removed from the com- 
monplace herd and able to walk ungregarious and criticizing 
beside the simultaneous multitude. But is it true? First, 
has human life, in portrait painting times, ever been free from 
the authority of common precedent? Nay, when the people 
whom whole-bred Englishmen curiously believe their pro- 
genitors, on no other ground than because their forefathers 
took their lands and as nearly as they could extirpated them 
—when the people who inhabited the woods and marshes 
which became the meadows of England wore their costume 
of skins and woad, they doubtless had fashions for one beast’s 
fur rather than another and finished their skins after patterns 
that. aed cors wears this season.” For the last thing to 
be expected of savages and semi-savages is independence of 
each others’ example. Rudeness imitates rudeness no whit 
less than courtliness courtliness ; and semi-nakedness may be 
wornas much tothe fashion as the most elaborate contrivances 
of superhuman tailors and milliners. And, even if that were 
not so, the tailors and the milliners had come to the fore be- 
fore the painters got their sitters; people dressed in each 
others’ similitude, and, for the tailors and milliners of the 
mind had had their way too, acted and thought in each others’ 
similitude. In the st, as_in the worst, days of por- 
trait painting, education was chiefly a training to be like the 
rest of the world and the artist’s true work was to see the 
unlikeness through the likeness and to render both. 

This is much to ask of any man. For it is the secret of 
genius. It is the poet's secret like the painter's, the sculptor’s 
like the musician’s. It is much to ask, but it is what we 
have the right to ask of any man who will have himself called 
artist. And what is the matter with our most modern por- 
trait painting is that it is not the men who have this secret 
who undertake it—allowing always for a few too rare excep- 
tions. In the later days portait-painters have not been truly 
artists but copyists from live patterns. They have copied 
well and with an amiable politeness; their works have s2emed 
to sitters an improvement on the looking-glass, and to other 
beholders triumphs of the art of keeping 4 cété de la vérité 
and of Madame Rachel-like execution combined with a 
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custom of accurate drawing, but, as to the value of the result, 
it can be calculated only by the worth of the gratification of 
the personal vanity of the sitter and of the affection of the 
sitter’s relations who will have his portrait to remind them 
of him when he is gone. Asa picture the presentment is 
nothing, for it means nothing. Portraits not less, as seems 
now to be commonly supposed, but more than any other em- 
bodiments on canvass need to be painted with brains, with 
that clear-sighted and comprehending sympathy of equal to 
equal or greater to less which is a chief property of imagin- 
ation an cannot exist without it. If mf common-place 
men are to paint portraits we shall have only common-place 
portraits, no matter who the sitters. 

But how does it happen that portrait painting is so usually 
considered a branch of art proper for ineffectual painters, 
and unworthy of any who have that small skill in grouping 
which will satisfy the people who think it proper to see the 
new pictures of the season at the recognised exhibitions ? We 
have workers in oil whose repute with the public and balance at 
their bankers re-act witha continuous benefit on each other, who, 
putting live models into requisite clothes and histrionic attitudes 
such as nobody ever does use in real emergencies, will make 
copies of them in a group, and be proud to have produced a 
picture, and who would think shame to do as Titian and paint 
a mere true portrait of man or woman in untravestied dress, 
playing no adopted part. Looking on such a picture we see 
that it is but a collection of stagey imitative portraits ; look- 
ing at a portrait by one of the men who have filled the world 
of art with immortal faces of everyday people they understood 
with artists’ eyes, we see the high realities of imagination. 

The artist who does not paint portraits can ill learn the 
secrets of faces. To paint again and again from the same 
hired models can only give facility in rendering such and such 
types aud shaping them to such and such expressions; it 
cannot give insight. But the really great artist should learn 
something new from every new face, and deepen his know- 
ledge by many such studies. His sitters for portraits will 
not have the obsequience of models, he cannot have them 
jocund or plaintive to his bidding, he is not to tell them what 
to seem but it is for him to see what they are and render that 
with his interpretative mind and hand. He cannot do this 
with varied personages and not be the more master of the 
art of rendering characters and emotions in shapes created 
anew by the artist’s ideal memory. His library, so to say, 
will be the larger and the more varied from the faces he has 


reproduced in portraits, although he may never deliberately. 


use the memory of one of them in his works, just as a writer 

who has strengthened himself by study may never make 

direct use in his writing of the books which have been his 
ing. 

But it is not for the sake of the artist’s developement chiefly 
that one would wish to see portrajt painting restored to its 
due honour; it is for the enjoyment of its higher results. A fine 
portrait is an exceeding enjoyment, and one of which the indul- 
gence does not pall. You may go back again and again to the 
same still face and find it varied by something init which “grows 
upon you.” Sometimes pictures of action, noble and splendid 
though they may be, long gazed on produce a sensation of 
weariness of their movement; then perhaps, more than ever, 
one can experience the grave delight of turning to a master’s 
work in portraiture and resting in the thoughtfulness it 
produces. One could wish this satisfaction to be a little 
more frequently possible in galleries dedicated to the art of 
the season. 

Can it be that the Royal Academy is answerable for the 
degeneration of our wu of portraiture? It has not usually 
been considered hostile to that branch of art, at all events ; 
but its kindness may have been the killing toleration of con- 
t-mpt. For certain it is that one of the elect teachers not 
long ago informed his audience, after dwelling on the uses of 
imagination, that if any of them were conscious of being 
devoid of that gift there was yet room for them to employ 
skill and perseverance in those branches of art which needed 
no imagination,—namely, portrait painting and landscape! 
Portraits and landscapes! No imagination needed, quotha! 
Then let us own art a mistaken mechanical process and photo- 
graphy the most accurate way of illustrating things in general. 
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New Zealand, By Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G. Stanford. 1878. 


In an interesting paper in the May number of the Prince- 
ton Review, Mr. Ew tells the following amusing anecdote : 
—‘‘ Lord Palmerston was once at a loss for a Colonial Secre- 
tary. He consulted my friend, Sir Arthur Helps, about it, 
ant not being able to hit on any one exactly to his mind, he 
said, ‘I think I will take the office myself. Come up stairs 
with me, and we will look at the maps, and see where these 
places are.’” 

Our Colonial Empire was but a very little thing in the 
days when Lord Palmerston studied geography, and it is to 
be hoped that those who manage our affairs are now better 
informed. At the same time, it may be asserted with some 
confidence that very few men in England could write down 
anything like a satisfactory list of the most recent books of 
authority upon all our colonies, and we do not think that we 
shall do ill by our readers if we lay before them a series of 
articles, the principal object of which is to call their attention 
to the last good book about each of the dependencies over which 
the Colonial Secretary presides. We shall devote this first num- 
ber chiefly to the excellent Official Handbook of New Zealand 
by Sir Julius Vogel. Before, however, we begin to turn over 
its pages we may, for the benefit of those who in respect of the 
colonies belong to the Palmerstonian, or pre-geographic period, 
set down one or two elementary facts. New Zealand is fre- 
quently described as at the antipodes of Great Britain, but 
that phrase conveys an erroneous impression. It is, no 
doubt, nearer to the antipodes of Great Britain than is an 
other mass of land, but it would be more correct, thoug 
hardly quite correct, to say that it is at the antipodes of 
Italy, whose outline it remotely resembles, as any one may 
see by turning a map of New Zealand upside down. It 
hes about forty-one days from our shores by the San 
Francisco steam route, or ninety days by ing vessel, 
and consists of three islands, the Tete the Middle 
or Southern, and Stewart’s Island. The first of these 
contains about 44,000 square miles, the second about 
57,000, and the third about 1,000. The two last are, it will 
be observed, almost exactly equal in area to England and 
Wales, which contain 58,320 square miles. The extreme len 
of the three islands, from north to south, is about 1,200 miles, 
while their breadth varies from 300 miles to a mere trifle 
at Auckland. Many of the harbours, especially on the eastern 
coast, are good; the rivers numerous, but of little use for 
navigation; the forests ample, and the pastures excellent. 
The mean annual temperature of the North Island is 57°, that 
of the South Island 52°, the mean annual temperature of 
London and New York being 51°, while that of Edinburgh is 
only 47°. The rainfall for the year 1871 was 543 inches. 
The average rainfall in England is only about 45 inches. 
Winds are high and frequent, and the seas around the colony 
are for the most part very stormy. This being premised, we 
may take up the Official Handbook. The introduction, which 
is dated in y, 1874, defines the object of the work to be 
“to give a New Zealand view of New Zealand,” explains the 

lan on which it is arranged, separate papers being contri- 
buted upon each province by persons peculiarly acquainted 
with it, points out the kind of emigrants for which the colony 
is suited, and warns off those who are not wanted, more espe- 
cially the young scamp who has failed at home, and of whom 
his relations are anxious to be well rid. The first chapter 
traces the early history of the islands. The Euro who 
made the existence of New Zealand known was , a 
Dutch captain, who saw it in 1642, and in memory of whom 
- it was ed after one of the best known portions of his 
country. From that date to 1769 no European seems to have 
visited it, but in that year ee Cook landed, and its con- 
nexion with England be , though no civilised man is known 
to have made it his residence before 1814, when the Rev. Mr. 
Marsden went there. After that date New Zealand became 


the theatre of active though isolated missionary and commer- 

cial operations till 1839, when colonization of a more regular 

fn was commenced under the auspices of the New Zealand 
mpany. 

The second ae deals with the natives. We found New 
Zealand occupied by the Maoris, a race probably of Malay 
origin, and with them we have had, in the last hundred years, 
a great deal of fighting, as well as much other intercourse of 
a more agreeable kind. Now, however, the usual effects of 
the settlement of civilized, in the neighbourhood of savage 
men, are rapidly showing themselves, and the Maoris are 
obviously destined either to disappear altogether, or, more 
probably, to form avery small though interesting portion 
of the inhabitants of the islands. There are about 3,000 of 
them in the Middle Island, where they live on certain reserved 
lands ; but, in the North Island, there are, or were, in 1874, 
43,418, who possess very large territories, and are, unlike their 
brethren further south, bold and energetic. Four Maori 
members, elected by their own people, sit in the House of 
Representatives. 

e third chapter sets forth the form of Government. A 
Governor, at present the Marquis of Normanby, a Legislative 
Council of 49 nominated by him, and an elected Repre- 
sentative Council of 78, with a pretty wide franchise, and 
the ree of members, are its chief features. New Zea- 
land was divided, politically, when the Official Handbook 
appeared, into nine provinces—Otago, Canterbury, Nelson, 

arlborough, and Westland or Hokitika, being in the 
Middle Island; Wellington, Taranaki, Hawke’s Bay, and 
Auckland, in the North Island. By an Act, however, which 
passed the General Assembly of New Zealand in October, 
1875, the provinces ceased to exist as political entities, and 
became provincial districts, all the powers which had hitherto 
donee to their superintendents passing to the Governor. 
By an Act passed about a year later, all the three islands 
were divided into some sixty counties, whose affairs are 
managed by elected chairmen and councils. For purposes of 
description, however, we shall keep to the old provincial 
nomenclature. 

The fourth chapter deals with the mineral resources and 
agriculture. As to the former, it may be noted that the ogon 
imported from the mining provinces of the middle island 
amounted up to March 31st, 1874, to more than 25,000,0007. ; 
as to the latter, that there were in 1875 estimated to be about 
12,000,000 acres fitted for agriculture, and about 50,000,000 
better adapted for pasturage, of which last 20,000,000 were 
still under forest. Next, a page is given to & meagre account 
of animal and vegetable productions, which are very intelli- 
gently and pretty fully described in a somewhat older book, 

ublished in 1870, ‘ New Zealand and its Inhabitants,’ by the 
Rev. R. Taylor; and then follows a chapter on some of the 
institutions, the most eee Ee, of which.are the sec- 
tions devoted to the Land er on and the Public 
Trust Office, from both of which the old country has a good 
deal to learn. Then come the latest statistics, of which we 
shall have something to say presently, and the rest of the 
volume, say 170 pages, is occupied by a sketch of each pro- 
vince. We will not follow the precise order adopted by Sir 
Julius Vogel, but, requesting our readers to oe @ map, ask 
them to land with us at Auckland, in the Northern Island. 
Here, up to half a generation ago, was the seat of the 
general Government. Mr. Trollope, who visited it in 1872, 
and wrote a pleasant book about New as well as 
Australia, observes :—“ Because of its age, and old history, 
and early dealings with the Maoris I Auckland as 
being the representative city of New d, as Melbourne 
is of Victoria or Sydney of New South Wales. Dunedin, 
which hardly knows the appearance of a Maori as well as 
does London, where the interesting stranger has been sent to 
Exeter Hall, has no title to be considered. Dunedin is a 
Scotch town, and Christchurch an English town here planted 
and Wellington a chosen site for a Parliament, but Auckland 
is redolent of New Zealand.” ‘ , 

As the nine provinces are situated in such different lati- 
tudes we need hardly say that their climates and physi- 
cal characteristics are very various. Auckland has a charm- 
ing climate, snow and ice being hardly known, while 
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after the hottest days in summer the nights are usually so 
cool that a blanket cannot be dispensed with. The native 
vegetation is, without exception, evergreen; the woods are 
filled with a dense underwood, among which there are no less 
than 130 species of ferns, and the scenery 1s oe 
“Hill and valley, woodland, rough cliffs, and quiet litt 

secluded bays, broad rivers, lakes, and mountain torrents, 





the land. 


ee 


of other less important or characteristic ones. The 


as supplying a very strong fibre. 


the south of the Middle Island, an 


captain who brought out the first emigrants. 
efore 


densely wooded. 


about 25,000 acres of available land, which onl 
thousand Nova, Scotians to turn land and fish 


shall tind everything very European. 


among Irish or British scener 
the southern pole than Aekianl. The climate is accordingly 
much sterner, and in the pages of Mr. Trollope who travelled 
in our summer, which is the New Zealand winter, there is a 
great deal about deep snow, and other uncomfortable weather 
incidents. 

Gold mining, coal mining, wool growing, timber cutting, 
and agriculture, bring most of its prosperity to Otago. The 
local institutions are excellent, and there is much about 
these in the Official Handbook, but we must not linger 
over them. Most local institutions are good at the Antipodes, 
our children having had the benefit of our experience. The 
sectarian colour which was at first given to the settlement isa 
thing of the past. 

: From Invercargill we shall make our way through beautiful 
> mountain and lake scenery, reminding us of the Italian lakes, 
to Queenstown. the largest and most prosperous of the gold 




















































waterfalls, geysers, boiling springs, volcanic cones, and 
beautiful natural terraces”? are amongst the attractions of 


The population of the province of Auckland is about 
67,000, that of the city, with its suburbs, about 21,000. This 
last. possesses two harbours, the one looking towards America, 
the other towards Australia, both good, and the former excel- 
lent. It is this situation which gives to it a certain resem- 
blance to Corinth. The industries of the province are gold- 
mining, timber cutting, ship building, the preparation of New 
Zealand flax, and the gathering of Kauri gum, to say nothing 
hormium 
tenaz, or New Zealand flax, is a plant of the lily family, useful 
It is found all through the 
colony, and sent to Europe in great quantities from Auckland 
as from other provinces. The Kauri gum is a sort of amber 
which has exuded in past ages from forests of the Dammara 
Australis, and is found at a depth of from two to three feet. 
It is used for making varnish and for other purposes, and in 
the years 1871-72 was exported to the value of about 500,0001. 
This is exclusively a product of Auckland. From this place 
we may transfer ourselves over an angry sea to the Bluff at 

d then come up by its 
railway to Invercargill, so called from the name of the Scotch 


oing inland we may just glance at Stewart’s 
Island, which is hardly noticed in the Official Handbook, but 
which forms a portion of the province in which we have 
landed. It is about as bigas Perthshire, very mountainous, and 
“Tn this island,’ says Mr. Adam, the 
author of a pamphlet on New Zealand, “there are some of the 
finest harbours in the world, and it is rich in fish all round 
the coast and in the harbours.” “ If it were in Europe its coast 
would be as valuable as the fishing-banks of Newfoundland, 
and the island itself will become most valuable some day, 
from the number of its fine sheltered bays, rich soil, and 
heavy timber, suitable for shipbuilding purposes. There are 
require a 
to good 

account.” In this province of Otago, like Mr. Trollope, we 
“The scenery,” he 
says, “‘ the colour and general appearance of the waters, and 
the shape of the hills are altogether un-Australian, and very 
like to that with which we are familar in the west of Ireland 
and the highlands of Scotland. The mountains are brown 
and sharp, and serrated, the rivers are bright and rapid, and 
the lakes are deep and blue, and bosomed among the moun- 
tains. If a long-sleeping Briton could be awaked, and set 
down among the Southland hills, and told that he was travel- 
ling in Galway or Cork, or in the West of Ross, he might be 
easily deceived, though he knew the nature of these countries 
well, but he would feel at once that he was being hoaxed if 
he were told in ony part of Australia that he was travelling 
Otago lies much nearer 


Mr. Tro 
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field towns in the province of Otago, and thence roceed to 
Dunedin, the capital, the most populous lace in New Zea- 
land, and a remarkably handsome town, deriving its wealth 
chiefly from gold and wool, containing with its suburbs some 
26,000 inhabitants, and possessing shops which, as the mani. 
festly Caledonian writer of this part of the Handbook observes, 
ool do credit to Prince’s-street, Edinburgh. Thence 
we shall go on, still through very picturesque scenery, 
till we find ourselves in Canterbury, which was meant to be 
a Church of England settlement, just as Otago was meant te 
be a Free Church one, though circumstances have prevented 
in either case the intentions of the founders being carried 
into effect. Christchurch we shall find a much less imposing 
city than Dunedin, but we shall hear nothing but good of the 
land around it. “In the excellence of its land,” says Mr, 
Trollope, ‘“‘ Canterbury has been very happy, and as a conse- 
quence of that excellence it is second in achieved success to 
no colony sent out by Great Britain.” Canterbury is divided 
into three longitudinal zones—the mountain, which is devoted 
almost exclusively to pasturage; the central, which is partly 
pastoral, partly agricultural; the eastern, which divides its 
attention between timber cutting, pasturage, dairy-farming 
and cheesemaking. The climate is very congenial to English- 
men, especially in the lower districts, the mean temperature 
in the shade for the year at Christchurch for the 
eleven years before 1869 being given at 551°. The 
mean annual rainfall for the same period at 31°656. The 
chief industries are the production of wool and grain. 
We have seen a letter, the impartiality of which is vouched 
for by persons of authority, in which the probable yield of 
the latter in this year 1878 is estimated at from nine to ten 
million bushels, raised, be it observed, by a population of 
85,000. Mr. Trollope was not able to go, as he wished to do, 
across the country into Westland, and its capital Hokitika, 
which used to form part of Canterbury, but was separated 
from it in 1868, the pastoral and agricultural province not 
caring to keep up close connection with a land of gold. We 
may there, however, with Sir Charles Dilke who visited 
it in 1867, and find that its bay is strangely like the lower 
part of the Maggiore “ though Monte Rosa is inferior 
to Mount Cook.” We shall find ourselves amidst a very 
rough community of gold diggers, but Lord Normanby, in 
his despatch of March 7th, 1877, to Lord Carnarvon, speaks 
of them as “uniformly contented, prosperous, and hopeful 
as to the future,” which is much to say! Thence returning 
we shall observe the great beauty of the bush between the 
sea and the mountains, and pass along through groves of 
tree-ferns—20 feet in height. “The peculiarity,” says Sir 
Charles Dilke, “which makes the New Zealand West Coast 
scenery the most beautiful in the world to those who like 
more green than California has to show is that here alone 
can you find semi-tropical vegetation growing close up to the 
eternal snows. The latitude and the great moisture of the 
climate bring the long glaciers very low into the valleys ; and 
the absence of all true winter, coupled with the rainfall, causes 
the growth of palm-like ferns upon the ice-rivers’ very edge. 
The glaciers of Mount Cook are the longest in the waa 
except those at the sources of the Indus, but close about 
them have been found tree-ferns of thirty and forty feet in 
height. It is not till you enter the mountains that you esca 

the moisture of the coast, and quit for the scenery of the 
Alps the scenery of fairyland.” ‘The total area of West- 
land is stated in the Official Handbook as 4,442 square 
miles. Its chief productions are gold, timber, and coral. 
Its climate is so uniform that the same clothing may be 
worn in the hottest day of summer and the coldest day of 
winter. As may be supposed, the kind of emigrants who are 
most wanted are miners, navvies, agricultural labourers, and 
men handy with the axe. Returning with Sir Charles Dilke 
from Hokitika to Christchurch, we shall run down through 
the mountains to its harbour, Port Lyttleton, and sail with 
Mr. Trollope to Nelson, the northern province of the Middle 
Island, passing Marlborough, with its capital, Blenheim, 
on our road, a small province of some 6,000 inhabitants. 
Thence we shall make our way to Nelson, a cele- 
brated yr in colonial history, of which we are told b 

lope. “But though sleepy it seemed to be happy. 
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was there about the middle of September—a winter month— 
and nothing could be sweeter or more pleasant than the air. 
The summer heats are not great, and all English fruits, and 
grass, and shrubs grow at Nelson with more than English 
‘profusion. Every house was neat and pretty. The site is, I 
think, as lovely as that of any town I ever saw. Merely to 
breathe there, and to dream, and to look around was a delight. 
Nobody seemed to be either rich or poor—to be either great or 
humble. The children are generally well taught, and certainly 
should be so, as there is nothing to pay for their education. 
Every householder pays 11. per annum towards the school, and 
for every child between five and fifteen the parents pay 5s. a 
year, whether the child be at school or not. The payments 
are made as a matter of course, and the children are edu- 
cated. I was very much in love with Nelson during the few 
hours that I passed there, but it is not the place to which I 
would send a young man to make his fortune.” The pro- 
duction of wool, flax, tallow, malt, hops, and timber are the 
chief industries of Marlborough, and it is one of the districts 
which does most in exporting the Phormium fibre. Gold has 
been found as well as coal, but neither in large quantities. 
Nelson, on the other hand, is extremely rich in gold, and 
yields, perhaps, hardly to any part of the colony in her 
mineral wealth, which is altering, we believe, a good deal the 
state of things described by Mr. Trollope. 

It is time, however, to leave the Middle Island, and 
standing across Cook’s Straits to return to the Northern 
Island, on which we shall land at Wellington, in 
the extreme South, now the capital of the whole of 
New Zealand. “The site,’ says Mr. Trollope, . “as 
seen from the sea is very lovely, as the town is sur- 
rounded by hills, and is open only to the water. It re- 
minded me much of St. Thomas, among the Virgin Islands, 
but in appearance only. St. Thomas is one of the most un- 
healthy places frequented by man, whereas there is perhaps 
no spot more healthy than Wellington. It is, however, noted 
for being windy, and the character seems to be deserved. The 
town is built only of wood, including even the Parliament 
House, which is a very spacious building, and the Govern- 
ment House which is siaptanias English mansion. This has 
been found to be necessary as the locality is subject to earth- 
quakes. Jn 1848, the town, which was then but a small thing 
was nearly destroyed, and there have been slighter shocks 
since that time. Tn 1848 the panic was so great that it was 
considered for a time that it would be necessary to desert the 
place. From the position in which Wellington stands, and the 
manner in which it is surrounded by the sea on all sides but 
one, it is too closely hemmed in, and too destitute of land imme- 
diately around it for extensive prosperity as a town. It con- 
tains something under 8,000 inhabitants, whereas the popula- 
tion both of the city of Auckland and of Dunedin, with their 
suburbs, is over 20,000 each, and that of Christchurch is over 
12,000. But it is a pleasant little town, and when the 
General Assembly is sitting, it is gay enough. Of course, it is 
subject to the condition of all cities which have been chosen 
as capitals, not on account of their commercial prosperity, 
but because they are centrally situated for political purposes. 
Washington is a very poor place when Congress is not there, 
and I imagine that life at Ottawa must be slow when the re- 
presentatives of the people are away from it.” Wellington 
was the first settlement in New Zealand, having been founded 
in 1840. It remained a dependency of New South Wales till 
1841, and then started on an independent existence. No 
mineral discoveries of importance have been made in it, but 
it does a great deal in wool and pasturage. Of cereals a 
limited ar is grown, but not by any means enough, 
even for local consumption. It is rather to its central situation 
than to anything else, that it owed the metropolitan posi- 
tion of its capital; but that position, its noble harbour, 
and the fine country behind are rapidly increasing its 
wealth and prosperity. From Wellington we may go to 
Hawke’s Bay, the capital of which is Napier, another very 
scantily peopled province, deriving its prosperity almost 
entirely from the pasture of sheep on European grasses. 
Thence returning to Wellington, we may sail round to the 


volcanic Taranaki, with its capital New Plymouth, a still} p 


smaller province, which has suffered much from conflicts with 
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the natives, who were naturally anxious to keep in their own 
hands the garden of New Zealand. Mr. Trollope remarks :— 
“The little town is beautifully situated under Mount Egmont, 
which is 10,000 feet high, with a lovely summit of snow, 
sharp almost as achurch steeple. The land around Mount 
Egmont is grandly timbered, and said to be of high, uality ; 
but, at 30 miles distant from the town, it is held by the 
natives, and is inaccessible. And then there is no harbour 
at New Plymouth—a want which must itself go far to mar 
the prosperity of the settlement. All along the coast the 
sand is composed chiefly of iron, or, as the people there say 
of steel, so that when you handle it, though it te as soft as 
sand, it is almost as heavy as iron. I was told that from 
some of it 70 per cent. of pure metal has been extracted. 
Works have been established at New Plymouth for utilising 
the iron and making steel, but have never as yet prospered, 
from the want of a proper flux for the metal. I heard the 
matter discussed there, at Auckland, and elsewhere, and the 
opinion seemed general that ultimately the sands would 
become the source of great wealth. They are found along the 
west shore of the North Island as far as Manukau Harbour, 
in the province of Auckland.” 

We have now made the circuit of the New Zealand 
provinces, or ex-provinces, noting as shortly as possible the 
characteristics of each. We have seen Auckland, Otago, 
Canterbury, Westland, Marlborough, Nelson, Wellington, 
Hawkes Bay, and Taranaki; and may now return to speak 
of the most recent statistics of the colony of New Zealand 
considered asa whole. For these we will refer to a paper 
by Sir Julius Vogel, read at the Colonial Institute on the 
19th March of this year. The population of the colony was 
estimated at the end of December, 1877, at under 464,000 ; 
46,000 being, as we have seen, Maoris, the rest Europeans 
and Chinese. The ordinary revenue amounted to a fraction 
under 2,200,000/., and there was a further extraordinary 
revenue from the sale of land to the amount of nearly 
1,600,0007. The total exports amounted to 6,327,4721. Wool 
brought nearly 3,660,0001., gold nearly 1,477,0001.; wheat, 
provisions, tallow, timber, &c., under 1,048,0001.; kauri 
gum under 119,000/., phormium under 19,000/., and silver 
under 8,000/. The total imports amounted to 6,973,418I. 
Coal has been hitherto largely imported, but is’ now being 
found in sufficient quantities and in sufficiently accessible 

laces to make it clear that ere long it will cease to be so. 

e land, about which there are very ample details in the 
pamphlet, is increasing rapidly in value. Before the end of 
this year, a thousand miles of railway will be opened, nearly 
all of which have been constructed since 1870, and are the 
result of the policy forced upon the colony by the action of 
the British Government in 1870, so much canvassed at the 
time, with reference to the withdrawal of the Imperial ane 
Since the same date, 2,300 miles of roads have been e, 
chiefly through native districts, nearly 90,000 immigrants 
have been introduced, 3,260 miles have been added to the 
telegraph lines, and native lands to the value of about three- 
quarters of a million have been purchased. 

Sir Julius Vogel enters into a long discussion of the New 
Zealand debt, which ought to be carefully studied by all who 
are interested in the colony, and as to which his views are of 
the most cheering and sanguine description. “There has 
been,” he observes, ‘‘ no material increase of taxation since 
1870. At a moderate estimate, the people are twice aa 
wealthy ; in my opinion, many times more wealthy. They can 
afford to pay five shillings where they paid one before. I 
know that the inclination to pay taxes does not increase with 
the ability to do so, and fortunately this is the case, for the 
greatest check on public extravagance is the indisposition of 
the people to be taxed. I am far from saying that extra 
taxation will be needed, but if it is, the people of New Zealand 
could. better afford to double their present revenue than to 
contribute that they were called on to find before 1870.” 

Such are, we believe, the main facts with reference to New 
Zealand which the Sir Arthur Helps of the period would 
desire to lay before the Lord Palmerston of the period, if the 
minutes, to which his lordship must have limited is proposed 
reliminary studies, would have permitted it, and if he had 
desired studiously to avoid expressing any opinion upon cons 
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troverted subjects, but, at the same time, had wished to point 
out to his listener the direction in which he ought to look for 
ampler information; we will not say for wholly dry light. 
For Sir Julius Vogel is, as Agent General, bound to present 
us with the most favourable picture of New Zealand which a 
strict adherence to truth permits, and his duty is in accord- 
ance with his feelings and beliefs. He is warmly attached to 
the country, has taken a most prominent part in her politics, 
and will, beyond doubt, leave an enduring mark on the his- 
tory of one of the most rising and interesting of British de- 
pendencies. The writings of such men, bringing before us 
as they do the prosperous present and magnificent future of 
so many regions over which the British flag now flies, but 
which are hardly ever mentioned in “ Society” from one end 
of the season to the other, are an excellent corrective to that 
always fussy and but too often bloody meddlesomness, which 
sends us, either for world-bettering or excitement, upon what 
a Frenchman, translating all too literally from Arthur Young, 
described to his astonished readers as “la chasse de love 
sauvage,” in far less promising and foreign ene. a4 


TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 


The People of Turkey; Twenty Years Residence among Bulgarians, 
Greeks, Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By a Consul’s Daughter 
aud Wife. Edited by Stanley Lane Poole. Two vols. John Murray. 

With few exceptions books of travel, written by men are 
dull. On the other hand, it is the exception and not the rule 
for an educated Englishwoman, provided she has passed 
through the years of frivolity, and that she is fairly dowered 
with the solid common sense of her race, to write out a narra- 
tive of personal travel that can be called utterly uninterest- 
ing. Justas nearly all women can write readable letters, so, 
for the most part, do they excel in that species of literary 
workmanship of which the volume under review is a fair 
ar en. e lady who has written this work about ‘The 

eople of Turkey’ has put together a book which is certainly 
interesting—as the clever chat of ashrewd observer who has 
seen many nations and many cities usually is—and 
which is a great deal more instructive than most of 
the Encyclopedic treatises on Turkey, with which so 
many learned authors have within the last two years 

lutted the market. It was once said of the late 

r. Alexander Smith’s narrative of a tour in Skye that it was 
a work written by a man “ who was all wings and no feet ;” 
and when a lady ventures into this field of authorship, if her 
book has any defect at all, it is of the nature of that indicated 
in this savage epigram. There is plenty of light airy tittle- 
tattle in it, and possibly a few fair jokes may light up its 

The subtle flavour of personal interest which always 
imparts a peculiar charm to a woman’s letters may, and 
usually does, permeate every chapter. But then, when we 
read such a book we very often find that the mental pabulum 
it offers us is but “ vacant chaff well meant for grain.” The 
“Consul’s Daughter” does not, however, foist an empty- 
headed compilation of this sort on a long-suffering public. 
There is no lack of solid information in her work. She is a 
keen observer of character, and can set forth the results of a 
wide experience and a remarkably shrewd judgment in simple 
nervous English, as easy in flow and as unaffected in manner 
as any piece of bright, confidential, gossiping letter-writing 
could possibly be. 

But it is not to be supposed that her book is one merely of 
desultory chat and gossip, or the light, humorous, easy writing 
that is meant to while away an idle hour. Our authoress has 
had great opportunities for observing the character and 
customs of the people of Turkey. Her friendship with a 
large circle of Turkish, Bulgarian, and Greek ladies has 
enabled her to gain an insight into domestic life in the 
Ottoman Empire, such as few, if, indeed, any other writers 
on the subject can boast of having. Her impressions and 
judgments are the result of long personal experience, and are 
not the mere happy-go-lucky guesses or conjectures of a 
scampering newspaper reporter hired to write up or write 
down this, that, or the other set of people. Her information, 
moreover, though conveyed in a familiar, chatty style, is very 


carefully arranged and classified. Her book is, therefore, 
not a sprawling collocation of disjointed facts and hazy 
generalisations—and if it be said that it is put together in 
the gossipin vein, let it be in fairness added that when the 
“Consul’s Daughter” does write gossip she, at least, 
systematises her gossip. Her book is divided into four 
“parts,” each “ part” being subdivided into chapters. The 
first part deals with the s of Turkey—the second with 
their “lands and dwellings,” the third with their manners and 
customs, and the fourth with their religion and superstition. 
“The Consul’s Daughter” writes entirely without political 
bias, at least none appears to taint her pleasant pages which 
manifestly mirror what she heard and saw for herself, and 
assuredly afford fair justification for the cautious deductions 
she draws from her facts. What she tries to do is to show us 
what manner of men Bulgarians, Greeks, and Turks really 
are, what their daily life really is, and not what we would 
like either to be. That she has succeeded will be the verdict 
of every unprejudiced reader of what we are constrained to 
call the most conscientiously fair and accurate charac- 
terisation of Turkey and her people that has yet been given to 
the English public. 

Of the Bulgarians “ A Consul’s Daughter ” says that the 
effect of the old Ottoman Government was “ sufficient to 
brutalise a people far more advanced than they were at the 
time of their conquest.”” But Aboul Medjid’s reform brought 
them hope and made them redouble their industry. Whilst 
the other subjects of the Porte were revolting, the Bulgarians 
plodded on pretty contentedly, but little affected by foreign 
plotters. The “action of a few hot-headed patriots, followed 
by some discontented peasants, started the revolt which if it 
had been judiciously dealt with, might have been suppressed 
without one drop of blood.” But the memory of the epoch 
of atrocity seems to have brutalised the Bulgarian. When 
Russia interfered then in the midst of general ruin he was 


Tempted to try to get what he could of what had been left, without 
much scruple as to the means. When unmerited calamities befal a people, 
and oppression long weighs heavily upon them, the sense of justice and 
humanity is gradually lost, and replaced by a spirit of vindictiveness which 
incites to ignoble and cruelactions . . . . The Bulgarians, as I have 
known them in more peaceful times, never appeared to possess as natura) 
characteristics the vices that hasty and partial judges, arguing from specia] 
instances, have attributed to them. On the contrary, they seem a peace. 
loving, hard-working people, possessing many domestic virtues which, if 
properly developed under a good government, might make the strength of 
an honest and promising State. 


They are slow of perception, and willing to allow others to 
think and act for them in great matters, jealous of parochial 
or village interests, interference with which they resent; and 
as for the prosperity of the Bulgarian peasant, it is due, says 
“the Consul’s Daughter,” to two sources, “ the modesty of 
his wants and the activity of his family.” The women work 
as hard as the men, hence their ascendancy in the household, 
the management of which, as a rule, is neat, cleanly, and 
thrifty. The charge of drunkenness brought against these 
people by a few newspaper reporters is flatly denied by “ the 
Consul’s Daughter,” as being contrary to the facts her twenty 
years’ experience have furnished her with. 

As for the Greeks, “A Consul’s Daughter” makes out 
that, in spite of all their faults, they are vastly superior in 
every respect to any of the races now inhabiting Turkey. 
Their vanity and conceit are the faults of youth, and, as a 
nation that has only been recently freed from Ottoman rule, 
Greece is politically youthful. One remarkable sign of 
Greek progress is the passionate love for education that 
possesses the people. They are, as a nation, ahead even of the 
Germans, the Scots, and the Americans in the matter of 
popular culture ; indeed, it is sometimes made matter of com- 

laint that Greece is over-educated. As for her mercantile 
immorality, that is the vice of all nations whose territory is 
too small for their development, and who are forced to do 
business in places where every competitor is a rogue. The 
Greeks do not cheat more than the nations that jeer at them ; 
“it is merely that they make more money on the same amount 
of cheating.” The vast capacity for improvement, the pride 
of race and country, the growth of the democratic idea, and 
the widely diffused feeling of fraternity amongst the Greeks, 
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are all noted by “ The Consul’s Daughter” as elements in the 
Greek character not unfrequently overlooked. When to these 
traits we add noble physical and mental endowments and 
diplomatic ability, we can easily see that if South-Eastern 
Europe has a future, it must look to the leadership of Greece 
to delivee it from its miseries. As for the Albanians, gay, 
reckless, impecunious, ignorant, and brawling, their character, 
says our authoress, is 


Simply the mixed and unhewn character Of a barbarous people; they 
have the rough vices, but also the unthinking virtues of semi-savage races. 
If they are not civilised enough not to be cruel, at least civilisation has not 
yet taught them its general lesson, that honour and chivalry are unprac- 
tical relics of Middle Age superstition, quite unworthy of the business-like 
men of the present day, whose eyes are steadily fixed on the main chance, 
The Albanian, too, can plunder, but he does it gun in hand, and openly on 
the highways, not behind a desk, or onchange. His faults are the faults 
of an untrained, violent nature; they are never mean ; his virtues are those 
of forgotten days, and are not intended to pay. . . The ties that bind 
this nation to its rnlers have never been those of strict submission, or of 
sympathy. The Turkish Government cannot easily forget the troubles and 
loss of life the conquest of Albania occasioned, nor can it feel satisfied with 
the manner in which the Imperial decrees are received by the more turbu- 
lent portion of the inhabitants with regard to the enrolment of troops and 
the payment of taxes, nor pass over the insolence and even danger to which 
its officials are exposed. The Mohammedan Albanians, on their side, 
deeply resent the loss of their liberty, aud the forfeiture of their privileges, 
and reciprocate to the full the ill feeling and abusive language of the Turks. 
- «+ « « The Murdite turns his looks and aspirations towards the slaves, 
while the Albanian hopes finally to share the liberty of the Greek.” 


According to “the Consul’s daughter,” the Turkish pea- 
sants in Europe, although the best, most industrious, and 
useful of the Sultan’s Suhenssaien subjects “ everywhere 
evince signs of poverty, decrease in numbers, and general 
deterioration.” The Turkish peasant is ignorant, helpless, 
and improvident, patiently submissive to bad government, 
and, on the whole, cheerfully industrious :— 


He is generally discontented with. his government, of which he 
openly complains, and still more with its agents, with whom he is 
brought into closer contact; but, still the idea of rebelling against 
either, giving any signs of disaffection, or attempting to resist the law, 
never gets any hold upon him. His relations with his Christian neigh. 
bours vary greatly with the locality, and the personal character of both. 
In some places Christian and Turkish peasants, in time of peace, live in 
tolerable harmnny, in others a continual warfare of complaints on one side, 
and acts of oppression on the other is kept up. The only means of securing 
peace to both is to separate the two parties, and compel each to rest solely 
upon its own exertions and resources, and upon its worth in the school of 
necessity. . On the whole, the Turkish peasant, though not a 
model of virtue, is a good sort of man, and would be much better if he had 
not the habit in times of national trouble to take upon himself the name of 
Bashi-Bazouk, and to transform himself into a ruffian.”” 


The fatal misfortune of the Turks has been that their 
ascendancy as conquerors has degenerated into helplessness. 
They have got into the habit of using the Christians as tools, 
who acted, worked, and thought for them; and any arrange- 
ment which does not make the two divisions of the population 
wholly independent of each other will fail to avert the inevit- 
able break up of Ottoman society. 


The Turks, generally speaking, are not active or intelligent in business, 
and do not venture much into speculative or commercial transactions of 
any great importance. For example, we never hear of their undertaking 
banking or forming companies for working mines, making railways, or any 
other enterprise involving risk and requiring intelligence, activity, system, 
and honesty to ensure success. . . . The consequence is that the 
Turkish tradespeople generally find the number of their customers decrease, 
while the Greeks, Franks, and others, successfully supply the public with 
new articles, or the old ones improved and better fashioned. 


Her descripticns of harem life are usually very entertaining 
and life-like. Regarding the up-bringing of Turkish children, 
the writer says :-— 


The dadi appointed to attend on the child from its earliest infancy 
plays a great part during its youthful carccr ; her charge, seldom separated 
from her, will, if she be good and respectable, benefit by her care; but, if 
she be the reverse, her influence cannot be anything but prejudicial, 
especially to boys whose moral education, entirely neglected at this stage, 
receives a vicious impulse from this associate. The fact that the dadi’s 
being the property of his parents gives him certain rights over her is easily 
und: rstood 2nd often abused by the boy. « « « » Next to the impor ant 


functions of dadi those of lala must be mentioned. He is a male slave intc 
whose care the children of both sexes are entrusted when out of the harem. 
He has to amuse them, take them out walking, and to school and back. 
His rank, however, does not separate him from his fellow servants, with 
whom he still lives in common ;° and when the children come to him he 
takes them generally, first to their father’s apartment and then into the 
servants’ hall, where they are allowed to witness the most obscene practical 
jokes, often played upon the children themselves ; and to listen to conver- 
sations of the most revolting nature, only to be matched, I should think, in 
Western Europe among the most degraded inhabitants of the lowest slums. 


Owing to ignorant treatment and neglect the mortality 
from disease is very great amongst Turkish children, and one 
reason why so few Turks have large families. However, in a 
land where the middle and upper class seem nursed and 
dandled from infancy in a hot, putrid atmosphere of sensual 
vice it is not surprising to find another and more horrible 
influence at work to keep down the numbers of families. 


The number of children in a Turkish family, notwithstanding the system 
of polygamy, is never great, ranging between two and eight. If the first 
children happen to be females, the mother is still ambitious of possessing a 
male child, but should the latter come first she is satisfied, and resorts to 
every means in her power to prevent further additions to her family. A 
Turkish mother may practically with impunity destroy her offspring, if she 
chooses, at any stage of her pregnancy ; and this cruel and immoral custom 
is resorted to by all classes of society, often resulting in dangerous acci- 
dents, occasioning injuries felt through life, and sometimes having fatal 
results. .. . Many dangerous medicines used with this object, which in 
Europe are disposed of with difficulty, or of which the sale is even pro- 
hibited, are every year shipped for Turkey, where they find numerous pur- 
chasers. . . . In Constantinople alone not less than 4,000 instances of 
abortion are procured annually, with the assistance of a class of women 
known as Kaulii Ebé, who earn considerable sums by their nefarious 
practices. 

Perhaps some of the most curious passages in these 
volumes are those where exceptional instances of pure and 
even beautiful domestic life amongst the Turks are described. 
The authoress appears to have had many friends amongst 
this class, and it is seemingly from an intimate knowledge of 
the latent possibilities for good that exist amongst some 
classes of Turkish men and women that she condemns the 
loathsome immorality and brutalising vice that have sapped 
the vitality of the nation. Speaking of female inmates of 
the harems, she writes :— 


The class which is in the minority consists of naturally gifted natures, to 
be met with in this country as elsewhere, who posses virtues that yield not 
to the influences of temptation, and become ladies in the true sense of the 
word. The real Turkish Hanoum or lady is a dignified, quiet person, 
elegant, sensible, and often naturally eloquent, condescending and kind to 
those who gain her good will, proud and reserved to those who do not merit 
her esteem. Her conversational resources are certainly limited, but the 
sweetness and poetry of the language she uses, the pretty manner in which 
her expressions are worded, and the spirited repartee that she can com- 
mand, have a charm that atones for her limited knowledge. Her manners, 
principles, and choice of language offer a pleasant contrast to those 
prevalent among the ce erality, and render her society extremely agreeable. 


All through this book matters are cropping up which 
require cautious treatment, and we are bound to say that the 
authoress deals with them as befits a high-principled married 
Englishwoman. She speaks plainly, and without the least 
suggestion of mawkish timidity or sentimental prurience. 
But in describing the domestic life of the Turk there are 
subjects which even she admits are too disgusting for her to 
write about, and whenever she approaches nasty ground she 
stops short with a frank avowal that she would’ rather not 
continue further this line of discussion. 





JOHNSONIANA. 


Dr. Johnson, his Friends and his Critics. By George Birkbeck Hill, 
D.C.L. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

This collection of essays has all the delightfulness of books 
written by men who are full of their subject and, at the same 
time have sufficient literary tact and taste to steer clear of 
the rock of boredom. It was apparently the accident of his 
being a member of the same college in which Johnsoa lived 
as an undergraduate that led Mr. Hill to make the study of 
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all literature relating to the great moralist and lexicographer 
the favourite occupation of his leisure. For many years, he 
tells us, he kept reading what had been written by Johnson 
and about him, merely to “ fill the hunger of ignorance and 
quench the thirst of curiosity,” without any thought of add- 
ing to the already enormous mass of Johnsonian literature. 
By a natural extension of these amateur studies, he took to 
reading musty records in the Bodleian library and in college 
archives, with a view to making out for himself a picture of 
Oxford as it was in Johnson’s time. Gradually, his cup over- 
flowed with knowledge on the topic of his affection, and from 
being a learner he found himself qualified to assume the func- 
tion of an instructor. He svairéd information which enabled 
him to speak with authority on vexed questions, and tempted 
him to put the world right concerning points on which it had 
been misled by more hasty inquirers. He wrote various 
essays on disputed matters and studies of Johnson’s friends 
in the Cornhill Magazine, the Pall Mall Gazette, and the 
Saturday Review. These he has now collected in the present 
volume, recasting them into a form suited to its general plan, 
and has written besides out of his ripe scholarship several 
other interesting disquisitions, all tending to a better under- 
standing of the man and his times, and all written with the 
ease and the absence of pretence which come of long fami- 
liarity with a subject seid complete mastery of its facts. 

The two most important corrections which Mr. Hill has 
been able to make of established errors are not great matters 
in themselves, but they are such as will not be disdained by 
anyone who has gone a-gleaning in the fields of biography. 
We can quite sympathise with the pride which Mr. Hill admits 
to having felt when he lighted in the course of his researches 
upon an entry in the battel-books of Christ Church, which 
appeared to settle the long-disputed question of the exact 
date at which Johnson ceased residence in his college; and 
he had equal reason to congratulate himself upon discovering 
that Johnson was not, as has long been taken for granted, 
the “respectable Hottentot’’ described as an awful example 
in Lord Chesterfield’s letters. ‘These are small biographical 
facts to establish, but of such are the legitimate triumphs of 
the minute biographical inquirer. Now that Mr. Hill has 
discovered the error which vitiated the accepted conclusion as 
to the exact period of Johnson’s residence at Oxford, it seems 
a wonder that it was never discovered before. Both Boswell 
and Sir John Hawkins say that Johnson was three years 
in Pembroke. He entered in October, 1728, and his 
name was taken off the books apparently in October, 
1731. But, Croker, examining the battel-books with his 
keen eye for statistics, discovered that Johnson was 
not regularly charged for battels after December, 1729, 
and hence came to the conclusion that Johnson was not 
in residence after that date. There was, however, a difficulty 
in the way. We have it on Johnson’s own authority that he 
was at Oxford at the same time with Dr. Taylor. It was in 
going to see Taylor, who was a commoner of Christ Church, 
that, according to Boswell, the condition of his worn-out 
shoes was noticed by the Christ Church men. And Johnson 
himself said to Mrs. Thrale, that “ the history of his Oxford 
exploits lay all between Taylor and Adams.” Mr. Croker, 
great in facts and dates, ewamined the Christ Church battel- 
books for the name of Taylor, and found that a John Taylor 
had matriculated in June, 1730. He never doubted that this 
was Johnson’s friend, and was fairly baffled to reconcile the 
entry with the evidence of the Pembroke battel-books that 
Johnson had left Oxford six months before. Now, however, 
Mr. Hill has succeeded in accounting for the apparent dis- 
crepancy. Going farther back in the battel-books he has 
found that there was another John Taylor at Christ Church 
about that time, who matriculated in Siaanr, 1729, and so 
came into residence but four months after Johnson. There 
can be little doubt that this was Johnson’s Dr. Taylor. It is 
much more likely that Hawkins and Boswell were misled by 
the fact that Johnson’s name was formally on the books of 
Pembroke College for three years, than that the poor scholar 
by some means obtained battels from the College for nearly 
two years without the fact being registered in the books. 
There is evidence in the books that he was nota servitor, and, 
even if he had been, Mr. Hill has ascertained that servitors 
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were regularly charged for their battels though at a lower 
rate than commoners. Mr. Hill may rest assured that he has 
settled beyond dispute that Johnson’s residence in Pembroke 
extended only from October, 1728 to December, 1729. It is 
not an altogether pleasing discovery, for it adds two years to 
the known vied of the scholar’s youthful struggle with 
poverty and humiliation in trying to find employment as an 
usher, unless we are to suppose that he passed the time 
among the books of his father’s shop at Lichfield. 

The other point on which Mr. Hill has thrown new light 
concerns Lord Chesterfield almost more than Johnson, though 
it may be suspected that his vigorous description of the 
respectable Hottentot, who “throws his meat anywhere but 
down his throat,” and “is not only uncouth in manner and 
warm in dispute, but behaves exactly in the same way to 
superiors, inferiors, and —., being reprodu in 
Macaulay’s portrait of him, has gone a considerable way 
towards forming the general impression of the manners of 
the literary giant. Even supposing that this description was 
the caricature of an enemy, it was of no avail, so long as it 
was accepted as applying to Johnson, to plead against it from 
other evidence that the real Johnson was a much more clean! 
feeder and a more polite disputant than it represented. 
But, now that Mr. Hill has discovered who Lord Chesterfield’s 
Hottentot was, he may find a hearing for his argument that 
Johnson gave his mind too earnestly to the pleasure of eating 
to throw his meat anywhere but into one receptacle, and that 
in his intercourse with society, though often loud, vehement, 
and violently personal in the heat of dispute, he prided him- 
self upon his politeness, and when he calmed down after a 
battle was heartily sorry for his offensive aggressions, and 
always eager to tender an apology. The real Hottentot of 
Chesterfield’s sarcasm, was George Lord Lyttelton. Mr. Hill 
has placed this also beyond dispute. Not only does he show that 
Chesterfield had had no opportunities of seeing how Johnson 
behaved at table, which Johnson himself affirmed when Bos- 
well discussed the matter with him, and that if he had, he 
would not have been likely to warn his son against behaving 
like a man so completely out of his own social rank, but he 
has found the description repeated in another of Lord Ches- 
terfield’s letters, with a manifest indication of the person at 
whom it was aimed. The following is Mr. Hill’s list of 
parallel passages from the letters :— 


The first of these passages is in a letter dated September 22nd 0.8. 1749 :— 


** You have often seen, and I have as often made you observe, L.’s dis- 
tinguished inattention and awkwardness. Wrapped up, like a Laputan, 
in intense thought, and possibly sometimes in no thought at all (which, I 
believe, is very often the case of absent people,) he does not know his most 
intimate acquaintance by sight, or answers them as if he were at cross- 
purposes. He leaves his hat in one room, his sword in another, and would 
leave his shoes in a third, if his buckles, though awry, did not save them; 
his legs and arms, by his awkward management of them, seem to have 
undergone the question extraordinaire; and his head always hanging upon 
one or other of his shoulders, seem to have received the first stroke upon 
a block. I sincerely value and esteem him for his parts, learning, and 
virtue ; but for the soul of me I cannot love him in company.” 


The second passage is in a letter written sometime in November of tho 
same year :— 

‘Should you be awkward, inattentive and distrait, and happen to mect 
Mr. L. at my table, the consequences of that meeting must be fatal; you 
would run your heads against each other, cut each other’s fingers instead 
of your meat, or die by the precipitate infusion of scalding soup.” 

The last passage is in a letter dated May 27, O.S. 1753:— 

“*T have this day been tired, jaded, nay tormented, by the company of a 
most worthy, sensible, and learned man, a near relation of mine, who 
dined and passed the evening with me. This seems a paradox, but isa 
plain truth; he has no knowledge of the world, no manners, no address. 
- « « It would be endless to correct his mistakes, nor would he take it 
kindly ; for he has considered everything deliberately, and is very sure 
that he is in the right. Impropriety is a characteristic, and a never failing 
one, of these people. Regardless, because ignorant, of custom and 
manners, they violate them every moment. They often shock, though they 
never mean to offend: never attending either to the general character, or 
the particular distinguishing circumstances of the people to whom, or 
before whom they talk ; whereas the knowledge of the world teaches one 
that the very same things which are exceedingly right and proper in one 
company, time, and place, are exceedingly absurd in others.’”’ 


Boswell, when avowing his own opinion that the carica- 
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ture must have been meant for Johnson, though wrong in 
the particular of his throwing his meat about, mentions that 
Johnson himself maintained that it was meant for Lord 
Lyttelton. It is very probable that when Johnson said this, 
he had in view those very passages which Mr. Hill has now 
quoted, in which Lyttelton is plainly indicated by his initial. 
The fact that he is called Mr. L. is not at variance with this 
supposition ; when the passages were written, Lyttelton was 

lain Mister, having not even succeeded to his father’s 

aronetcy. It is a curious circumstance that the caricature 
should be lifted off Johnson to be placed on Lyttelton, who 
must be admitted to have been one of the most powerful and 
original minds of his time, when it is remembered that 
Fielding owed to him not a little of his first bent towards 
literature, and in particular was indebted to him for the sug- 
gestion of the ‘ History of Tom Jones.’ 


MR. ELLIS’S CATULLUS. 


Catulli Veronensis Liber, Iterum Recognovit, Apparatum Criticwm 
Prolegomena Appendices Addidit. R. Ellis, Collegii Trinitatis apud 
Oxoniensis Socius Oxonii. E Typographeo Clarendonian, 
It seems to us a little unfortunate that the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press should have seen fit 1o publish this invaluable 
edition of Catullus as a separate and distinct work rather than 
to connect it, in respect both of the manner and time of its 
publication, with the explanatory notes which Mr. Ellis gave 
to the world about twelve months ago. If the example of 
Conington be set aside on the ground that Virgil is an author 
read in every school and taken up for almost every classical 
examination, the other great English edition of an ancient 
author might well have been considered by the delegates. 
Without entering upon a critical comparison of the services 
respectively rendered to the texts of Catullus and Lucretius 
by Mr. Ellis and Mr. Munro, the inestimable advantage to 
English students of finding all the materials necessary for the 
intelligent appreciation of the six books De Rerum Natura 
within the compass of a single volume might well have sug- 
gested that critical and explanatory notes derived no mutual 
benefit from formal separation. The beautiful type and ex- 
cellent arrangement of the book before us only add to our 
regret that so fatal an error should have been made. 
We shall, perhaps, better consult the interests of the general 
reader, to whom rather than to professed scholars this journal 
is addressed, if, instead of comparing the readings approved 
by Mr. Ellis with those which commended themselves to 
oe editors, or attempting to settle the exact amount of 
is obligations to Behrens, we take the opportunity afforded 
by the issue of a text not unlikely to be final of estimating, 
in such rough and imperfect manner as the limits of an 
article will allow, the which Catullus occupies among 
Latin poets. The brilliant and epigrammatic judgment pro- 
nounced upon him by Mommsen is, in our opinion, not 
sufficiently appreciative, for, while admitting that “ the Latin 
nation has produced no second poet in whom the artistic 
substance and the artistic form appear in so symmetrical 
perfection as in Catullus,” the historian asserts that “ though 
a richly gifted and graceful, he is not a great poet.” But no 
better summary of the varied materials to be found in the 
comparatively scanty remains of Catullus could be given 
than is given by Mommsen when he speaks of “ the melodious 
lament of the genuine elegy, the festal poem in the full poe 
of individual and almost dramatic execution, above all, the 
freshest miniature-painting of cultivated social life, the 
a ya and very unreserved amatory adventures, of which 

alf the charm consists in prattling and poetising about the 
mysteries of love, the delightful life of youth with full cups 
and empty purses, the pleasures of travel and of poetry, the 
Roman, and still more frequently, the Veronese anecdote of 
the town, and the humorous jest amidst the familiar circle 
of friends.” That he was not a great poet we emphatically 
deny. And we will be content to rest his reputation on a 
few lines from the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, where the 
melting away of a crowd is thus described :— 


Hic, qualis flatu placidum mare matutino 
Horrificans Zephyrus proclivas incitat undas, 


Aurora exoriente vagi sub limina Solis, 

Que tarde primum clementi flamine puls» 

Procedunt, leniter resonant plangore cachinni, 

Post vento crescente magis increbrescunt, 

Purpureaque procul nantes ab luce refulgent ; 

Sic tum vestibuli linquentis regia tecta 

At se quisque vago passim pede discedebant. 
Or, in Mr. Martin’s exquisite translation :— 


As when at early dawn the western breeze 

Into a ripple breaks the slumbering seas, 

Which, gently stirred, move slowly on at first, 
And into gurglings low of laughter burst ; 

Anon, as fresher blows the rising blast, 

The waves crowd onward faster and more fast, 
Floating away till they are lost to sight 

Beneath the glow of the empurpled light, 

So from the royal halls, and far from view, 

Each to his home with wandering steps withdrew. 


No one denies that Homer was a great poet, but we doubt 
if any of Homer’s similes surpass that. But the artistic ex- 
cellence of Catullus is neither his most conspicuous nor his 
most interesting quality. In the mere grace of form, indeed, 
he must be ranked far below Virgil and decidedly below 
Horace, neither of whom, in our judgment, possessed any- 
thing like his poetic genius. But what is most attractive to 
the lovers of our poet is not so much his originality of con- 
ception, almost unique among Roman poets before Juvenal, 
and only occasionally dimmed by too great an acquaintance 
with the learned dulness of Callimachus, as the complete 
revelation of his personal character which his works afford. 
This is a peculiarity which he shares with a much smaller 
poet and a much better man. The ‘ Bothie of Tober-na- 
Vuolich,’ and ‘Amours de Voyage,’ and ‘ Dipsychus’ are far 
from being poetry of the highest order, but the knowledge of 
Clough’s personality which they convey is of more intense if 
less durable interest than the monotonous perfection— 
“faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null’’—which 
makes even the finest utterances of Gray and Collins occa- 
sionally jar upon the mind. What we know of Catullus 
apart from his writings is next to nothing. Yet who 
that has studied them can doubt that he was at once a 
sensualist of the grossest kind and a man of the strongest 
and deepest affections, one to whom the highest flights of 
poetic imagination and the lowest depths of dull obscenity 
were equally familiar, to whom fashionable society was a 
constant delight and religious emotion an overmastering 
necessity. Everyone knows the beautiful lines which he 
wrote on hearing of his brother’s death, but no one who 
knows them will regret to see them once more :— 


Multas per gentes et multa per mquora vectus 
Advenio has miseras, frater, ad inferias, 

Ut te postremo donarem munere mortis * 
Et mutam nequicquam alloquerer cinerem. 

Quandoquidem fortuna mihi tete abstulit ipsum 
Heu miser indigne frater adempte mihi, 

Nunc tamen interea hee prisco que more parentam 
Tradita sunt tristi munere ad inferias, 

Accipe fraterno multum manantia fletu, 
Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale. 


Perhaps, everyone does not know that the touching simpli- 
city of this little poem is by no means the only evidence of the 
profound effect made upon this hard-living man of the world 
by his brother’s loss, and that throughout his later writings 
there are frequent allusions to his uncontrollable grief. How- 
ever just and true may be the orthodox judgment on the 
style of the Augustan age (and the verdict of nineteen cen- 
turies can hardly be disputed now), it is surely refreshing to 
turn from the elaborately simulated emotions of Horace, 


whose ode on the death of Quintilius is almost the only in- ~ 


stance of real feeling displayed in his works, or the odious 
“piety” of the insufferable Aineas, or Ovid’s self-conscious 
delight in his feats of metrical gymnastic, to a writer who is 
often rugged but always genuine, and who, whether he is cele- 
brating the divine frenzy of Attis, or writing a friendly note 
to Ipsithilla in a style unapproached by Théophile Gautier, is 
strong, independent and himself. Even when he is trans- 
lating, as in the beautiful rendering of Sappho, beginning 
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“Tile mi par esse deo videtur,” of which Mr. Swinburne has 
said that “ better translation there has never been and can 
never be,” he has, while not reaching the unrivalled power of 
the original, stamped upon his own poem a certain indi- 
viduality. But, though Catullus is in most respects different 
from other poets, and perhaps almost too free from the 
orthodox canons of art, yet in “ touches of nature which make 
the whole world kin” he is peculiarly rich. He has in 


regard to simple traits of human nature the power which, in | gar 


a weaker form and in respect of more complex emotions, is 
possessed by Mr. Browning, of summing up in a phrase 
or a description which cannot be forgotten truths which in 
an inarticulate form are part of the mental furniture of 
mankind. Take, for instance, the lines in the address to the 
island of Sirmio, where he describes the return to his home of 
a tired traveller :— 


Cum mens onus reponit, ac percgrino 
Labore fessi venimus larem ad nostrum, 
Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto. 

Hoc est quod umum est pro laboribus tantis. 


Or take, again, the lines which may or may not have been 
suggested by a well-known passage of Moschus woven by 
Wordsworth into the most perfect of all his sonnets, but 
which, in their melodious pathos and simple earnestness, give 
peculiarly impressive utterance to what has always been the 
practical belief of the many and the professed creed of 
a few :— 

Soles occidere et redire possunt : 

Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 

Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 


The ovine propensities of mankind have, perhaps, never 
been better illustrated than by the general consent with 
which the erotic poetry of Catullus has been neglected and 
the amatory verses of Horace have retained undiminished 
popularity. The amceboean dialogue with Lydia is, no doubt, 
graceful and pleasing, but what ode of Horace will for a 
moment compare in genuine simplicity or passionate fervour 
with this, which we make no apology for quoting in full ?— 


Acmen Septimius suos amores 
Tenens in gremio, ‘‘ Mea,”’ inquit, “‘ Acme, 
Ni te perdite amo atque amare porro, 
Omnes sum assidue paratus annos 
Quantum qui pote plurimum perire, 
Solus in Libia Indiaque tosta, 
Cesio veniam obvius leoni,’’ 
Hoe ut dixit, Amor sinistra ut ante, 
Dextram sternuit approbationem. 
At Acme leviter caput reflectens, 
Et dulcis pueri ebrios ocellos 
Ilo purpureo ore saviata, 
** Sic,” inquit, ‘‘ mea vita Septimille, 
Huic uni domino usque serviamus, 
Ut multo mihi major acriorque, 
Ignis mollibus ardet in medullis.”’ 
Hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistra ut ante, 
Dextram sternuit approbationem. 
Nunc ab auspicio bono profecti, 
Mutuis animis amant amantur. 
Unam Septimius misellus Acmen 
Mavult quam Syrias Britanniasque : 
Uno in Septimio fidelis Acme, 
Facit delicias libidinesque. 
Quis ullos homines beatiores, 
Vidit, quis Venerem auspicatiorem ? 


Such are a few of the beauties to be met with fn . poet 
whose works are far less read than they ought to be. Mr. 
Martin’s translations have probably done much to make 
something more than the name of Catullus familiar to 
ordinary Englishmen. But we fear there may still be 
many whose knowledge is confined to Mr. Tennyson’s 
not very successful experiment on the hendecasyllabic 
metre, and to whom even Mr. Swinburne’s far happier at- 
tempt is unknown. The state of our author's text 
may have had something to do with this. Those who 
have attempted to read Lucretius as he existed before the 
Jabours of Lachmann will have some idea of what a great 
scholar can do to emend corrupt passages, and make rough 





laces smooth. No such sudden and complete revolution has 
ae wrought upon Catullus, but Mr. Ellis is entitled to the 
credit of having given to English readers, in the year 1867, 
the first edition of the poet which was worthy of English 
scholarship. We have now in one handsome volume the re- 
sult of the critical labours of Mr. Ellis, and, Catullus, with 
all his faults and all his sublimity, is before the English 
public, not, as Mr. Ellis once presented him, in a grotesque 
b of stiff and unidiomatic English, combined with metres 
which the genius of our language abhors, but in his own 
vigorous, unpolished, manly style. We cannot better take 
leave of our subject than with the utterance of passionate 
despair with which the greatest of Latin poets, in the most 
pathetic of Latin poems, implores deliverance from the de- 
grading thraldom, the “ bondage of corruption,” in which his 
life was passed :— 


Si qua recordanti benefacta priora voluptas 
Est homini, cum se cogitat esse pium, 

Nec sanctam violasse fidem, nec foedere in ullo 
Divum ad fallendos numine abusum homines, 

Multa parata manent in longa ewtate, Catulle, 
Ex hoc ingrato gaudia amore tibi. 


Nam quecumque homines bene cuiquam aut dicere possunt 
Aut facere, hc a te dictaque factaque sunt, 

Omnia que ingratz perierunt credita menti. 
Quare jam te cur amplius excrucies? 


Quin tu animo offiirmas atque istinc te ipse reducis, 
Et deis invitis desinis esse miser? 

Difficile est longum subito deponere amorem, 
Difficile est, verun hoc qualubet efficias : 

UnaJsalus hee est, hoc est tibi pervincendum, 
Hoc facias, sive id non pote sive pote. 

O dii, si vestrum est misereri, aut si quibus unquam 
Extremam jam ipsa in morte tulistis opem, 

Me miserum aspicite, et si vitam puriter egi, ws 


Eripite hanc pestem perniciemque mihi, es 
Sei mihi subrepens imos ut torpor in artus we 
Expulit ex omni pectore letitias. ee. 
Non jam illud quero, contra ut me diligat illa, a 
Aut, quod non potis est, esse pudica velit: teak 


Ipse valere opto et tetrum hunc deponere morbum, 
O dii, reddite mi hoc pro pietate mea. 


FRIENDSHIP. | 
Friendship. A Story. By Ouida. Three vols. Chatto and Windus. ty 


There is one peculiarly lively lady in this story, the Lady ee 

JoanChalloner. She is a fair flower of the Scottish aristocracy, 
a Perth-Douglas, related to the Duke of Hebrides and the ae 
Earl of Lochwithian. Her father, Lord Archie, was a younger 3 
son, and poor, but she was beautiful in her youth and viva- 
cious, and might reasonably have expected to draw the matri- 
monial prize of a duke, but when she had been for two 
seasons before the world and had charmed everybody, for 
some mysterious reason, at which “Quida”’ hints dar sly, it 
was judged expedient by her family that she should marry 
Mr. Challoner, a merchant of humble extraction, and live 
abroad. She lived accordingly for several years with her hus- 
band at Damascus, entertained all handsome and interesting 
strangers that came that way, drank champagne from iced 
pails on her housetop with them, smoked cigarettes with 
them, rode with special favourites alone through a region 
which the authoress vaguely describes as Abana and Pharpar, 
Orontes and Euphrates, camped with them in the desert. 
Mr. Challoner was a prudent, peaceable man, and everything 
that his wife did seemed right in his eyes. While his wife 
was smoking, singing choruses, and cracking jokes on the 
househop with explorers, young officers, second-rate dramatic 
authors, dilapidated musicians, and other wanderers, he sat 
calmly in his own room with a pipe and a newspaper; when 
she wished for a scamper in the desert business called him to 
a distance. Thus the Lady Joan lived a life of hearty enjoy- 
re no censorious Mrs. Grundy being near to make her 
afraid. 

But when Mr. Challoner’s fine speculations were fol!owed 
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by results which rendered it necessary for him to leave the East 
and come to Rome—the authoress very wisely does not specify 
the commercial enormity which compelled the bold man of 
business and complaisant husband to “levant” from the 
Levant—the Lady Joan had to throw a veil over her 
gaieties. With her high animal spirits and showy 
levity, she was a coward at heart. She dared not offend 
Mrs. Grundy; she had not the courage to break with 
Society. At the same time she would not give up 
her darling “roses and raptures of vice.” She set herself, 
therefore, to find a modus vivendi for her Bohemian enjoy- 
ments within the pale of respectability, and under the shadow 
of Mrs. Grundy’s wing; and such was her energy that she 
succeeded. She had one great social lever in her high 
relations, who, though they had heard whispers of her fast 
life in Damascus, had too much regard for their own family 
honour to cast her off formally and own to the existence of a 
black sheep of their blood. When any of them passed through 
Rome they visited her, and she took care that there should be 
no Seangiealindt to come under their eyes. The Challoner 
household on the occasion of such visits was a model of pro- 
priety. ‘My love” and “ My dear” passed frequently 
between the father and the mother, and their little girl was 
fondled and petted, and made the object of touching displays 
of parental kindliness. Through these relations Lady Joan 
was able now and then to persuade a passing bishop to 
partake of their family meal of lamb chop and mint sauce, 
and thereafter would drive the reverend gentleman and his 
wife ostentatiously through the streets, feeling secured by 
that one act against the stings and arrows of society for 
many months to come. Some of the resident leaders of 
society set their faces against Lady Joan, but she got the 
countenance of most of them by heroically refusing to take 
any rebuff. She would not accept a “cut.” When a dowager 
countess did not return her card she showed no resentment, 
but smilingly invited her to dinner next time she saw her. 
* You can’t cut a woman who does not know when she is cut,” 
the dowager would say to herself, and accept the invitation, 
for the Lady Joan’s dinners were good. To these leviathans 
in the social stream Lady Joan paid most assiduous court, 
counting no effort too great to obtain a visit from them. 
“‘ Big people liked her because she took such infinite trouble 
to please them, and little people liked her because she could 


bring them into contact with big people.” This is the’ 


succinct statement of Lady Joan’s whole social philosophy, 
and by it she was able to enjoy herself in her own way and to 
her heart’s content. When Society’s back was turned she 
threw. off her irksome propriety with a protrusion of the 
tongue and a step of a hornpipe. She made herself ample 
amends for the sacrifices by which she averted the frown of 
Mrs. Grundy. For example, after going to tea with the 
Bishop of Melita and his wife, and meeting many English 
dignitaries and dowagers and many demure spinters, to whom 
she had talked of all her great Scotch cousins, and to whom 
she had offered her services in organising a charitable 
lottery—after all this, “ having bored herself to death 
with estimable energy and endurance (for the root of her suc- 
cess lay in neyer showing that she was wearied), she justly 
thought she had earned her rest and recreation, and told her 
husband to go home without her, which he did neers 
and she lay back in her landau on the cushions so lately 
ecclesiastically sanctified, and laughed till she cried, and 
lighted a dozen cigarettes, and called for Ioris at his own 
house, and had a gay little dinner with him and three or four 
pets of hers, who accompanied her afterwards to the 
Capranica Theatre, and saw one of the wittiest and least 
decorous of the popular comedies, and amused herself vastly, 
and went homeward singing snatches of airs in chorus, and 
so upstairs into the Turkish room, where she sang more songs, 
with the guitar on her knee, and drank black coffee, and 
smoked, till the room was one dun-coloured cloud such as was 
wont to hide from mortal eyes the tender hours of Jupiter. 
Thus did she make her grave bow in the face of her Bona 
Dea and dance her mirthful capers behind her, in one and the 
same day, and make the best of both worlds and smoke her 
cigar at both ends.” : 
Ouida has entered con amore into the description of this 


sprightly lady, who was, she tells us, a Cleopatra by night 
and a Dame du eames by day. Not one ugly detail of 
her debauchery does she spare us, Her object been to 
draw a picture of a woman who is in every respect what a 
woman ought not to be, and she fills after page with 
instances of the ways in which the Lady Joan sought to 
ingratiate herself with society, to make money by acute pur- 
chases and fraudulent sales, and to enjoy herself in wild 
revelry as a reward for these labours, We are reminded 
again and again of her bold, dark beauty, her shameless 
amorousness, her loud voice, her boisterous laughter, her 
unfeminine stride, her vulgar gestures, her bullying of her 
satellites, her imperious pretence to universal knowledge, her 
dancing, shooting, riding, masquerading, cigarette-smoking, 
and carousing, till we turn from the picture with disgust. 
“ Ouida” gives us to understand that she intended us to be 
disgusted by this unlovely picture. It was drawn with a 
moral. It was designed to show us how abominably the 
society with which Ouida has quarrelled behaves in tolerating 
the existence among them of such bold and cunning liber- 
tines, while they refuse to countenance pure-minded women 
of genius, and exert their utmost ingenuity in inventing and 
circulating outrageous scandals about them. The Lady Joan 
is a counterfoil in this novel to the Countess d’Avesnes, who 
has acquired European celebrity as a painter under the name 
of “Etoile.” Etoile is a countess in her own right, and so 
entirely devoted to her art that she has never been in love 
till she meets with the Prince Ioris, a weak-minded, hand- 
some, Italian nobleman, whom the Lady Joan has annexed and 
rules with a rodofiron. But Society will not believe this, A 
woman who is so clever must be low-born and wicked, “A 
frog that dwelt in a ditch spat at a worm that bore a lamp. 
‘Why do you do that?’ said the glowworm. ‘Why do you 
shine ?’ said the frog.” This is the apologue in which Ouida 
explains how Society treats women of genius and what is the 
cause of its enmity to them. 

It is to be hoped that ‘Friendship’ will be read and pon- 
dered by that section of Society, wherever it exists, which 
treats such women as Lady Joan Challoner with forbearance 
and such women as Etoile with hostility and calumny. Like 
many other exposures of vice for a moral purpose, ‘ Friend- 
ship’ is not pleasant reading, but there may be persons 
whose morality would be improved by it, and who stand 
sadly in need of improvement. For the ordinary run of 
human creatures, the novel is not to be commended; it is 
tedious as a whole, and in some passages excessively dis- 


gusting. 


TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON. 


Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhammapada. 
With accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese by 
Professor Samuel Beal. London: Triibner and Co. 

“Thou almost persuadest me to be a Buddhist’—one 
fancies Father Bigandet saying, as one muses over his life of 
Gautama Buddha. It is true that he feels shocked at its 
“ atheism,” ofteri wonders how an “ atheist” can have preached 
a doctrine under which it has been possible for the soul to 
find support and consolation, but the old charm returns, 
and an occasional nthesis or footnote seems like a device 
on the part of the good Bishop to refresh his own orthodoxy. 
Abbé Huc’s admiration for Buddhism was perhaps equally 
sincere, but it led him into trouble. No Pope or Cardinal 
would have taken it as an offence if the Abbé had only said 
that the Buddhist moral idea was as lofty and pure as the 
Christian, and clothed in language of unsurpassed pathos and 
beauty; but when he descri the tonsures, mitres, and 
dalmatics, the holy waters, saintly relics, and confessionals, 
of the Pagan religion, the Holy Father became alarmed, and 
the Abbé’s book was put on the Index. Yet the Abbé harboured 
no arriére pensée in his interesting narrative ; he knew nothing 
of the now fashionable and genteel “Science of Religion ;” 
and he was a great traveller and enthusiastic missionary, 
because he was a good Catholic. Nor is it so very long since 
reflections such as might naturally be provoked by the 
writings of Huc and Bigandet would have seemed irreverent 
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or even blasphemous, in the eyes of good Anglicans. But we 
are rapidly changing all that, and a religio-cosmopolite like 
Dean Stanley might be depended upon to talk over a fashion- 
able audience into the persuasion that Buddhism was an 
inspired (though neglected) relative of Christianity. If the 
Grand Lama kept an embassy in London, there would be 
little to prevent its members from attending divine service in 
the Abbey choir on Sunday mornings, with a Thibetan monk 
to preach on the hopes of Nirvana, and the Dean himself to 
read the sermon on the Mount, and a few of the analogous 
verses, from Captain Rogers’ ‘ Parables of Buddhaghosha.’ 

The present work, forming the latest addition to ‘The 
English and Foreign Philosophical Library’—the admirable 
series which the public owes to the enterprise of Mr. 
Triibner—is tatended to give general readers some insight into 
the genius of the religion which has thus fascinated so many 
western minds, and whose ethical portions often appeal more 
powerfully to the heart and the imagination than the pre- 
cepts of Christianity itself. But in selecting the Dhamma- 

da Mr. Beal has been forestalled by Fausbéll and Max 

iiller, the latter of whom published his version of the Pali 
original in 1870, in the form of an introduction to Rogers’ 
translation of the Burmese parables. However, the present 
collection of “ texts’’ possesses the same kind of interest for 
a student of Buddhism which a Christian theologian would 
feel in the discovery of a form of the Gospel narratives shown 
to have been composed in the earliest apostolic age. As the 
Gospels are the nearest available approach to the actual life 
and sayings of Jesus, so in the verses of the Dhamma- 
pada, says Max Miiller, we have the nearest approach to 
the actual teaching and the words of Buddha. They 
tormed, he believes, part of the canon which was recited 
before King Asoka—the Constantine of Buddhism—at 
the third general Council held 246 s.c. The Buddhaghosha 
who compiled the Pali commentary on the Dhammapada 
lived a.p. 410—432. But the Chinese version of the Dham- 
mapada, of which Mr. Beal has been the discoverer, was 
executed a century earlier ; and its original, again, is invariably 
ascribed to a Dharmatrata who lived in the first century B.c., 
and who, as Mr. Beal supposes, merely edited, or collated, 
materials already in existence. Mr. Beal then compares a 
chapter of Max Miiller’s English version from the Pali with 
the corresponding chapter in the Chinese text, of which not 
one ina million will be able to make anything. We have, 
however, his assurance that the two are in exact agreement, 
and that the test may be applied with equally remarkable 
success to all the other chapters. So here is a proof, from 
different versions of different texts, written at times and 
in countries far removed from each other, of the accuracy and 
the loving reverence with which, for at least seven hundred 
years, the followers of Buddha preserved what they believed 
to be the utterances of the Teacher. 

But in other respects Mr. Beal’s version is less calculated to 
impress a Western reader than are Max Miiller’s Dhammapada 
and Rogers’ ‘Parables.’ In the first place, the plan of his 
work necessitated the selection of the second, and, as he says, 
much inferior, Chinese text; and, in the second place, his 
parables are, as a rule, and in point of force, picturesqueness, 
and artistic construction, far below the level of Buddha- 
ghosha’s. Of the whole collection only one is fit to be com- 
pared to the beautiful apologue of Tuietkint: the young 
mother who prayed for the life of her dead child, to 
whom the sage promised it if she “brought him a mustard 
seed from a house where no son, husband, parent, or slave 
had died ;” and who wandered on her fruitless search. The 
Chinese story is of a bereaved father who went to Yamaraja 
(King of the dead). “ Your son is in the Eastern garden, dis- 
porting himself there,” said Yama; “take him and go.” But 
the boy fled from his embrace. The parables are attached to each 
verse or text by way of illustration, and appear to have pos- 
sessed the same canonical authority as the texts themselves. 
Inward purity, the uselessness of mere outward observance, 
humility, self-conquest, self-sacrifice, charity, resignation, 
love for all mankind, are their ordinary themes —and 
these—especially when the story turns on the incidents 
and counter-incidents of lives passing through a series 
of transmigrations—are often elaborated with an astonish- 
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ing power of invention. This, however, holds good 
almost exclusively of Buddhaghosha’s parables, between 
which and the Chinese there is no resemblance. Readers 
of the New Testament will recognise a familiar style, 
sentiment, and even phraseology, in texts describing Buddha’s 
mission in the world, and his gospel as the path of life and 
salvation. At page 51 occurs a text in which the efficacy of 
faith is illustrated bya parable of a man who, on hearing 
that Buddha was “teaching the way of deliverance,” walked 
on the surface of the water to the spot of the far river bank 
where the Teacher stood. More satisfactory is the Buddhist 
simile for a nobly virtuous life :—“ As the bee collects nectar 
and departs without injuring the flower, or its colour and scent, 
so let the sage dwell upon earth.” Or this :—‘“ As the Vassika 
plant sheds its withered flowers, men should shed passion 
and hatred, oh ye Bhikshus.” Or the comparison of the for- 
giver to the sal tree, which, when wounded, sheds its 
fragrance upon the smiter. 

Mr. Beal holds, with Max Miiller, and against Bigandet, 
St. Hilaire, and Spence Hardy, that the Nihilist doctrine of 
Nirvana was a later invention of the metaphysicians. Buddha, 
says Max Miller, was an atheist, but not a Nihilist. The 
whole tenor of the Dhammapada is opposed to the idea of 
extinction as the end of salvation. The word Nirvana is con- 
tinually used in the sense of rest, quiet, complete self-con- 
quest, fulness of knowledge, end of births. Buddha remained 
on earth after he had attained Nirvana, just as Christ 
remained after his triumph over pain and death. On the 
other hand, says Max Miiller, it does not mean absorption into 
the deity, like that of a drop into the ocean, as maintained 
by Neander, Creuzer, and Huc. Etymologically, it means a 
vowing out, as of the flame of a candle, therefore, ethically, 
of worldly hopes and ambitions, emotions, lusts, and passions ; 
and it would be easy, if space permitted, to compare numerous 
passages from Mr. Beal’s version in support of this view. 
See pp. 20, 21,110, 115, 116 for the steps by which Buddha 
attained perfect illumination, complete release from the bonds 
of the flesh before he “came forth to enlighten the world, 
to make a way of escape from all sources of sorrow 
and pain.” Also, two verses from Max Miiller’s version 
(368) :—“* The Bhikshu who acts with kindness, who is 
calm in the doctrine of Buddha, will reach the quiet 
place, cessation of natural desires and happiness;” (369) 
“Oh, Bhikshu, empty this boat ; if emptied, it will go quickly ; 
having cut off passion and hatred thou wilt go to Nirvana.” 
In conjunction with these texts take passages such as these, 
“ Self is the lord of self, self is the refuge of self;” “I alone 
have overthrown the whole army of Mara” (the tempter), and 
it will be seen that the teaching of Buddha was, in a manner, 
a protest against “ that feeling of dependence on something 
else, which,” says a writer already named, “ constitutes the 
life-spring of all religion.” The only deliverer, said Buddha, 
is man; his is the only divinity we can know. To Bigandet 
it may have been a cheerless creed ; but there is something in 
its strange mixture of resignation and self-assertion that 
strikes a secret chord in the heart of a later time, 





THE QUARTERLIES. 


The Edinburgh Review has for some time been very luke- 
warm in its Liberalism, but it has at last been roused from 
apathy. The July number contains a very spirited reply to 
the Quarterly article on the Crown and the Constitution, and 
at the same time takes occasion to review the second volume 
of the Life of the Prince Consort, and to explain why this 
volume had not been noticed in the Edinburgh before. The 
ancient organ of the Whigs was startled, it confesses, by the 
extraordinary doctrines as to the prerogatives of the Crown 
which were part of the legacy of the Prince Consort and Baron 
Stockmar, but it was unwilling in the fortieth year of Her 
Majesty’s reign to discuss the constitutional questions which 
seemed to be provoked by the publication of their opinions. 
Since, however, the writer says, “these extraordinary preten- 
sions have been put forward, and made the subject of a 
formal declaration of principles by the leading organ 
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of the Tory party we cannot hesitate to accept the 
challenge, and to vindicate, as Pee ae we can the true 
doctrines of the Whig party and the liamentary Consti- 
tution.” Accordingly the Edinburgh proceeds to demonstrate 
with great clearness and vigour the “utter incapacity ” of 
Baron Stockmar “to comprehend the subject upon which he 
wrote with such assumption of knowledge and authority.” 
With regard to the Quarterly article, the writer remarks very 
justly that it might have been treated as “a clumsy attempt 
to satarise monarchy,” or, as “the rhodomontade of a crazy 
fanatic,” if its appearance had not coincided with such prac- 
tical encroachments upon the independence of Parliament, as 
showed a deliberate intention, among “ Tories,of the lower 
organisation,’ to subvert Parliamentary government and set 
up unconstitutional pretensions on behalf of the Crown. The 
Edinburgh comes rather late in the day with its trenchant 
criticism of its contemporary, but it is well that the remark- 
able article which was received at first with incredulous 
astonishment, should not be lost sight of now that it is seen 
to be the manifesto of an active party in the State. When 
we keep before us this open profession of a desire to revive 
the power of the Crown, both in its executive and its legisla- 
tive capacity, we are in a better position to understand the 
drift of the individual acts by which retrograde politicians 
are working for the realisation of their object. 


Meantime, the Quarterly Review is assiduous in its zeal to 
educate its party for the establishment of a new constitution. 
The present number contains an article on the “ Crown and 
the Army,” in which it. violently attacks the pretensions of 
Parliament to exercise any control over the numbers of Her 
Majesty’s forces :— 


The constitutional theory [it says] that the army is the Queen’s receives 
the most vivid illustration from the associations, habits, and tones of 
thought prevailing in the army itself. The majority of the regiments in 
the serviceinclude in their titles some reminder of royalty. ‘‘ The Queen’s,”’ 
and ‘‘The Queen’s Own,’’ frequently recur, pointing to an affectionate 
relationship between the Sovereign and her servants, and identifying her 
name with regimental esprit. Again, every regiment has a ‘‘ Queen’s 
Colour,’’ which is the object of especial reverence, and is never lowered in 
salute save to royalty or its representatives. 

Loyalty is to the philosopher a synonym, at the most, for an abstract 
duty; its practical meaning is forgotten by the man of business in the 
hurry of his life; but in the camp and barrack it lays claim to the affec- 
tions of the heart and almost rises to the dignity of a passion. 


The Quarterly does not deny that there is such an instru- 
ment asa Mutiny Act, by which Parliament, with the Queen’s 
assent, limits the number of the forces judged necessary 
“for the safety of the United Kingdom and the defence of 
the possessions of Her Majesty’s Crown;” but it has elabo- 
rated several pages of transparent sophistry to prove that the 
body of forces thus constitutionally limited may be indefinitely 
increased by Her Majesty in the exercise of her prerogative 
from India and the colonies, without leave asked from or given 
by the Houses of Parliament. From the marvellous caricature 
of “Liberal” doctrine and counter-statement of the senti- 
ments and opinions of every true-born Englishmen with which 
the article concludes, it would appear that in the Constitution 
of the Future, based upon the pure principles of Aristotle, 
there is be no such thing as a Parliament :— 


The ideal towards which the most earnest Liberals yearn, is Equality 
fn the most rigorous and uncompromising form of self-government. 
The individual is the unit of their scheme, the alpha and omega of their 
political system. Whatever forms of social organization or central 
authority impede the development of their moral ideal, they consider to be 
relics of tyranny and barbarism. They contemplate man apart from society, 
and each member of the body politic apart from the body itself. Thus Mr. 
Gladstone regards India as an individual abstraction clothed with a self- 
consciousness of her own ; Canada as another moral individual of a different 
species ; Australia asa third independent and reflective atom. And so, too, 
he would doubtless individualize every municipal corporation, and every 
parish vestry, as organisms complete in themselves, and readily to be dis. 
tinguished from the country to which they belong ; while he would conceive 
of every man in these boroughs and parishes as constituting a moral 
government in his own person. Doubtless there is a sense in which this 
method of thought is just, but it is a religious, not a political one; if prac- 
tically applied to the English Constitution, it would logically lead to a 
return to the Heptarchy, Equality, except in the minds of pailosophers, 


can never be an elevating political principle ; its fruits are, not the perfect- 
ing of individual natures, but the disestablishment of churches, the destruc- 
tion of ranks, and the disintegration of Empires. 

These are not the conditions to which we desire to see our country 
reduced. We look on the individual and the parish as the base, not the 
climax, of our Constitution. Every great nation must have something of 
the character of an army, a coherence between its several parts, a recog- 
nized code of discipline, a due gradation of authority, and one acknowledged 
head. The freedom and public spirit, encouraged by her local institutions, 
help England to cement her world-wide Empire : the citizen takes pride in 
his borough ; the countryman identifies himself with his county ; the colonist 
carries abroad with him the manners and affections of his mother country ; 
all Englishmen see in their Sovereign the guardian of their ancient liberties 
and the representative of their collective greatness. 


It is to their Sovereign thenceforward that all Englishmen 
are to look as “the guardian of their ancient liberties,’ not 
to an assembly of representatives chosen by them in free elec- 
tion. Parliament, which Englishmen have to thank for the 
acquisition of their liberties, is to have no place in their affec- 
tions. We doubt whether the most crazy champion of Divine 
ro in the days of Charles I. would have gone so far as 
this. 


The Westminster Review contains an article on “ the House 
of Lords” by some one who has been at pains to master the 
statistics of division lists for more than a century, and has 
deduced from them some striking results. He finds that it 
is not from the hereditary peers that the most determined 
opposition to liberal measures has come, but from the 
Bishops and the Scotch and Irish Representative Peers. The 
hereditary peers, occupying “a position which gives them 
wealth and leisure to cultivate and improve their minds, and 
imposes on them the obligation to use them for the good of 
the country,” have shown a greater openness to new ideas 
than the elected members of the Chamber ; the symptoms of 
a want of 7 thy with altered conditions of thought have 
appeared chiefly not in the heart of the House of Lords but 
in the limbs. e had an instance of this last session in the 
attitude of the Lords towards the Burials Bill. To rob the 
House of Lords of the sting of its obstructiveness, the West- 
minster Reviewer would propose to cutoff the tail; he would 
exclude the Bishops altogether, and he would abolish the 
“representative” system in the Scotch and Irish peerages, 
and allow every peer to sit as his own ‘representative. This 
last suggestion he supports by the following considerations :— 


The question then arises, what are we to do with the representative 
peerage? It cannot be treated in the same way as the spiritual peers. It 
would be impossible to persuade the Scotch and Irish peers to resign their 
claims to the House of Lords, ‘‘ that odious House,’”’ as Lord Brougham 
calls it in a ietter to Lord Spencer, ‘‘ which we are both doomed to sit in.”’ 
Without their consent it would be impossible to deprive them of these 
claims. Nothing remains, therefore, but to make the Scotch and the Irish 
peerages as representative and useful as possible. This, we think, can best 
be done by throwing down the system which has failed, and by extending 
that which has succeeded. The nature of the present system of election is 
narrowing, and the chosen representatives represent whatever is narrowest 
in it. Where all the representatives can be returned by a bare majority, it 
is obvious that a large portion of the peerage may remain unrepresented, 
and also that the constant tendency of majorities to mould the electoral 
body to its own fashion will gradually leaven the whole order with one 
spirit and with one opinion. By incorporating the Scotch and Irish 
peerages with the English peerage, we should encourage greater freedom of 
individual thought, and afford expression to the voice of the minority. The 
constituent bodies of the Scotch and Irish representations are for the most 
part Conservative, but not at the ratio of nine to two in Scotland, and nine- 
teen to nothing in Ireland, as was shown in the case of the Irish Church 
Suspensory Bill. The numbers of the Scotch and Irish peers in the House 
of Lords would be greatly increased, but the relative position of tho 
Liberals and Conservatives would be considerably equalised. The proposal, 
indeed, is one which should meet the approbation of both peers and public. 
The peers could not be better represented, because each peer would 


represent himself; the public could not be better satisfied, as every Liberal 


peer would be brought into the House of Lords. 

The great objection to this plan is, undoubtedly, the addition it would 
bring to the numbers of the House of Lords. But this objection may be 
rated too high. For the last year the number of the House of Lords was 
five hundred and three, including twenty-six spiritual peers, twenty-eight 
peers of Ireland, and sixteen peers of Scotland. Deducting twenty-six 
spiritual peers, whom we propose to relieve of their legislative duties, and 
adding the entire peerages of Scotland and Ireland, we should increase the 
number tg five hundred and seventy-three, The number is large, but it 
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would be smaller by eighty than the House of Commons, which has not 
shown itself too overgrown for a deliberative assembly. In 1832 Lord Grey 
had permission to make thirty-five peers at one creation. In France, 
seventy-six were added by Charles X. on the same day to the upper chamber. 
It is to avoid such creations as these that we propose at once a larger and 
more popular basis for the peerage. ~ 


The first article in Mind, on the “ Consciousness of Time,” 
by Mr. G. J. Romanes, might almost have been summed up 
in the saying, “ We take no note of time but by its loss.” 
The question which Mr. Romanes has endeavoured to answer 
in exact philosophical language is why it is that the same in- 
terval of time by the clock appears so much longer in some 
circumstances than in others. “In all cases,” he says, 
“where we look forward to the passage of a given interval 
of time, and so unduly occupy consciousness with the 
sequence-relations among its own states, the given interval 
seems to vary inversely as the degree of our desire for it to 
terminate—that is, as the earnestness with which our atten- 
tion is fastened on the passage of time.” We count the minutes 
when they are a weariness and a loss to us in comparison 
with some anticipated good time coming. But there is another 
kind of interval that seems longer than ordinary. Persons 
who habitually live in the country remark that a day spent in 
London sight-seeing appears to them very protracted. This 
Mr. Romanes explains as follows :—“ Our appreciation of time 
being nothing more than our generalised recollection of the 
number of changes which have taken place in our states of 
consciousness, one of the factors determining our apprecia- 
tion of time I hold to be the vividness of the conscious states 
and the abruptness of their changes, which cause them to 
stand out prominently in our retrospective survey.” In this 
case it might be said that we take note of time by its gain, 
which is only the obverse way of stating the poet’s pro- 
position. 


The July number of Mind is, asa whole, up to the highaverage 
of the journal. Professor Bain gives the third instalment of 
his essays on “ Education as a Science,” systematising the 
different motives in their final analysis that may be brought 
to bear upon the learner, whether the teacher be the school- 
master, the parent, or society at large, and discussing their 
different values and the difficulties and dangers in applying 
them. Mr. Grant Allen has a somewhat rambling but sug- 
gessive essay on the “Origin of the Sublime.” Mr. F. Pollock 
sends an interesting series of observations on an “ Infant’s 
progress in language.” 


Mr. E. W. Gosse’s paper in the New Quarterly Magazine 
on “A Dutch Poetess of the Seventeenth Century,” Tessel- 
schade Visscher, while never losing sight of the central figure, 
is in substance an admirable essay on the flowering period of 
Dutch literature, from 1580 to 1650. We could have wished 
that Mr. Gosse had traced with greater clearness the impulses 
from the European world without under which this great 
movement had its beginning, and had not been content with 
referring to its political concomitants and material basis in 
the achievement of freedom by the Dutch and the vast ex- 
tension of their mercantile enterprise, but the sketch is so 
fresh and presents so much scholarship in a readable form 
that it is ungracious to hint at omissions. We do not know 
how far Mr. Gosse merits the praise of accuracy in his ren- 
derings of some of Tesselschade’s lyrics, but he has been very 
successful in giving them an air of the seventeenth century. 
The following ode to the nightingale, translated in the 
metrical form of the original, Mr. Gosse gives as a specimen 
of the Dutch poetess at her best :— 


Praise thou the nightingale, 
Who, with her joyous tale, 
Doth make thy heart rejoice, 


Whether a singing plume she be, or viewless wingdd Voice ; 


Whose warblings, sweet and clear, 
Ravish the listening ear 
With joy, as upward float 

The throbbing liquid trills of her enchanted throat 3 


Whose accent pure and ripe 
Sounds like an organ-pipe, 
That holdeth divers songs, 
And with one tongue alone sings like a score of tongues, 
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A creature whose great praise 
Her rarity displays. 
Secing she only lives 
A month in all the year to which her song she gives, 
But this thing sets the crown 
Upon her high renown, 
That such a little bird as she 
Can harbour such a strength of clamorous harmony. 


We noticed the other week a paper in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, by the Rev. T. W. Fowle, on “the Place of Conscience in 
Evolution.” The Church Quarterly for July contains another 

aper which seems to point to the day when Evolution will 
Setioias one of the Articles of the Church. The writer in the 


Church Quarterly, however, is apparently not so thorough. 
going an Evolutionist as Mr. Fowle. He accepts Evolution, 


but he holds that its fundamental law is not a continuous suc- 
cession of infinitesimal changes, but an abrupt succession of 
marked and violent changes, which can only be accounted for 
by the supposition of a miraculous exercise of power from 
without the material system of things. The Church Quarterly 
denounces as unscientific all who refuse to accept this view, 
so that it would appear that the Church in taking science to 
its bosom means to proclaim a complete divorce between it 
and its present professors. 


VARIORUM NOTES. 


ed 


‘* For my own part,” said the Paris correspondent of The 
Times on Wednesday, ‘‘ seeing that I have had the good fortune 
to hear M. Gambetta expressing himself on the Treaty of Berlin 
with the sound sense of a statesman and the natural power of his 
eloquence, I should be neglecting a duty if I did not reproduce as 


faithfully as possible what he said to me on this subject.” 


Having adopted the practice of interviewing, it is wonderful what 
a decorous air The Times contrives to throw over it. A less 
careful ‘‘ special’? would have made it appear as if he had arrived 
at M. Gambetta’s views by the exercise of impertinent curiosity. 
The Times interviewer has met M. Gambetta as it were by 
chance, and feels it his ‘‘ duty” to communicate to the world 
what ‘‘ the illustrious orator replied ” to his questions. 


We are very far from thinking that the interviewing of a great 
statesman by the representative of a newspaper at such a crisis 
as this is an impertinence. It is, of course, for the public to 
judge what amount of credence they are to give to opinions 
obtained in this way; but the newspaper correspondents in 
getting an opinion, if they can, are really doing their ‘‘duty” 
as the diplomatists of the people. To do the same kind of work 
is one of the functions of the diplomatic agents of the Govern- 
ment, only their reports as to the views entertained by the men 
who are political powers in Europe do not get beyond the walls 
of the Foreign Office. 


Our assumption of the Government of Cyprus has realised one 
of the many dreams of Lamartine. In his ‘ Voyage en Orient’ 
he devotes a considerable space to an enthusiastic laudation of 
Cyprus, in the course of which he moralises upon the ease with 
which an adventurer might possess himself of the sovereignty 
of the delightful island if only Europe would allow such an act. 
He concludes by saying, “‘ It is a beautiful dream, which eight 
days might change into reality.” 


When the railways gradually penetrated into the West of 
America, and new towns were built in a day at each successive 
completion of a terminus, one of the first things done for the 
settlers was to establish a newspaper, and one of the next to 
found a school. It is said that a company has already been 
formed to start a newspaper in Cyprus. We trust that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has also taken a schoolmaster with him. Who is the old 
man destined for the beginning of the cemetery ? 


Messrs. Spiers and Pond are said to be anxious to obtain the 
control of the refreshment rooms at New Nineveh station on the 
projected Euphrates Valley line. 
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The Bonapartists in Paris are making every effort to throw 
ridicule upon the Republican party by all sorts of absurd stories. 
One of the latest inventions describes how an old man, calling 
himself a centenarian, was being féted by the workmen of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine as having been a prisoner in the Bastile. 
By careful calculation the admiring crowd discover that the old 
man was eleven years old at the time of the falling of the Bastille. 
An enthusiastic owvrier asks how long he had been imprisoned, 
to which the old man replies, ‘‘ Thirty years.” A shudder ran 
through the crowd, which expresses loudly its horror of the 
tyranny of a system by whicha boy of eleven could have passed 
thirty years in a State prison. 


We think “ E. B.”’ are the initials of a gentleman who has 
bored The Times for the last two years with very long, sometimes 
sensible, but generally dreary letters on the Eastern Question. 
The leading journal probably owes ‘‘E. B.” a grudge, which 
would account for its allowing him to write himself down a fossil 
by printing his letter about Lord Granville and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica and Cyprus. His suggestion that Lord Salisbury’s 
reference to the Encyclopedia Britannica was a slip of the tongue 
for Charles Knight’s English Cyclopedia—a very excellent 
cyclopedia, we agree with him in thinking—was very ingenious ; 
but The Times, though it is said to be forty years or so in arrears 
with its literature, would hardly have allowed such a confession 
of ignorance regarding an important publishing enterprise to 
appear, unless it had a score to pay off against the writer. 


The Times last week knocked all the point out of a familiar and 
happy illustration by a mistake of a single word. Lord Granville, 
in speaking of the difficulty of a contest between England and 
Russia under the old conditions, quoted the famous saying which 
likened such a contest to a fight between a dog and a fish. The 
reporter of The Times converted the words into ‘‘ a fight between 
a dog and a kitten.” 


Those who delight to find a precedent for all the actions of 
Lord Beaconsfield in some one of his numerous novels will 
find a singularly appropriate passage in ‘ Coningsby,’ in which 
the hero, discoursing upon a scheme of government, de- 
clares that under such a system he should have “no more 
generals-in-chief who never saw a field,” ‘‘no more bishops 
ignorant of theology,” and ‘‘no more diplomatists who could 
not speak French.” This is the most remarkable example of 
personal allusion which has yet been instanced in any of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s novels. 


Mr. Macdermott is said to feel greatly aggrieved at the half- 
hearted and incomplete manner in which Lord Beaconsfield fol- 
lowed up the policy laid down in the great Jingo war-song. Had 
the principles of that national ditty been only acted on,as they 
should have been, its author considers that the British flag 
would now be flying at St. Petersburg. 


The director of a theatre in a small town in Westphalia adopted 
recently an ingenious method of arousing public attention. At 
the bottom of the play bill he announced that he combined 
dentistry with theatrical management, and that all purchasers of 
stalls would be entitled to receive from him a free dental consul- 
tation on the following morning. It is said that on the evening 
of this announcement the stalls were filled by persons whose 
aspect of melancholy expectation was most depressing. 


It seems that the French Anthropologists entertain the idea of 
forming an album of photographs of the most beautiful women 
of all countries, for the purpose of valuable scientific comparisons. 
Franz Pulsky, the Hungarian, has thereupon called upon Hun- 
gary for its national honour to send him the photographs of its 
beautiful women, that he might demonstrate to Paris that Hun- 
gary is not behindhand in this respect. Upon this appeal the 
Pesther Lloyd drily comments that Herr Pulsky will receive at 
least two millions of photographs, as every man in the country 
will consider some damsel of his acquaintance the fairest maid 
in Hungary. It is highly gratifying to think that, if any 
patriotic Englishman wishes to aid the efforts of the French 
savants, he need not go to the trouble of a public appeal. All he 
has to do is to enter the nearest photograph shop, where at the 


expense of a few shillings he may obtain the counterfeit present- 
ments of the chosen beauties of our land, who, undeterred by 
oe and old-fashioned notions, have thus anticipated the desires 
of science, 


Mr. Samuel Sharpe has promised to give £5,000 towards the 
building of the North Wing of University College, London, sc 
soon as the Council are prepared to begin the work. It is expected 
that this liberal donation, together with others which have beer. 
received, will enable the building to be very shortly commences 
A sum of £50,000 in all will, however, be required to complete 
the extensions which are immediately contemplated. 


It is intended, we believe, to spend £8,000 upon the repair and 
re-decoration of the Reform Clubhouse, which will be close 
for that purpose for three months from August. The money, i: 
is said, will be raised by debentures at four per cent. An absurd 
rumour, originating in a misapprehension of the purpose for 
which this money is to be borrowed, to the effect that the club is 
carried on at a loss and is in a financially unsound position, has 
found its way into one of our contemporaries. 


An important memorial on the subject of combining the stud> 
of ancient art with training in the classical languages, has beer 
presented to Lord Beaconsfield. The memorial is largely signea 
by Professors and Higher School Masters, and urges upon the 
Government the propriety of supporting Mr. Walter Perry’. 
scheme for establishinga museum of casts from the antique, anc 
making provision for the delivery of lectures upon the history o- 
Greek sculpture, to be illustrated from the casts and from thu 
collection in the British Museum. If the study of classicai 
literature is to be made a living study, nothing is more calculated 
to vivify it than taking it in connexion with the fragments 0! 
ancient art, and it is to be hoped that the Public Exchequer i: 
not so exhausted by the demands of a spirited foreign policy tha: 
the Government must turn a deaf ear to the prayer of the 
memorialists. ' 


Mr. Hare will, it is said, give up the management of the Court 
Theatre in September, and may possibly return to the Prince of 
Wales’s, the scene of bis early successes. 


It is said that several enterprising publishers have made 
energetic efforts to obtain froma late servant of the Foreign 
Office the copyright of a work to be entitled ‘ Marvin’s Memory 
System.’ 

The first volume of Auguste Mariette Bey’s ‘ Voyage dans la 
Haute-Egypte’ has just been published by Goupil, and is 
profusely illustrated with photographic views. 

‘Les Trappeurs Parisiens au XIX.e Siécle,’ by P. L. Imbert, 
which has been recently published by A. Sagnier, isa curious 
collection of studies of Parisian low life, and of the fantastic 
industries practised in it. 

Calmann Levy has just issued the sixteenth series of M. A. de 
Pontmartin’s ‘ Nouveaux Samedis.’ The Faubourg St. Ger- 
main rival of Ste. Beuve devotes two of his chapters to M. Octave 
Feuillet and Georges Sand. 


Mr. H. D. Macleod’s ‘Economics for Beginners’ will be pub- 
lished in a few days by Messrs. Longmans and Co. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. Geary has a book on Asiatic 
Turkey almost ready for the press. The work, we believe, will 
be published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 

We have much pleasure in acknowledging a receipt of 1. 10s, 
from ‘‘ J. B. O., Edinburgh,”’ for Mr. O’Conor, the Irish peasant 


poet. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Andrew, W. P.—India and her Neighbours, (Demy 8vo, pp. 413.) W. H. Allen 
and Co, 
les, Napoleon.—A Phi on the French Law of Bills of Exchange, ete, 

er Bro, pp. 72.) E, Wilson, 1s. 

Baynes, Robert E., M.A,—Lessons on Thermodynamics, (Crown 8vo, pp. 206.) 
Macmillan and Co, 
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Home Life and Elementary Education. (Crown 8vo, pp. 90.) Chapman and Hall. 

Lea, F. $.—Saint Katharine’s Hospital. (Demy 8vo, pp. 171.) Longmans and Co. 

Murray, G.—Round about France. (Crown 8vo, pp. 368.) Macmillan and Co. 

Orationes Creweiane. (Small 4to, pp. 187.) J. Parker and Co, 

Ozanne, J. W.—Three Years in Roumania, (Crown 8vo, pp. 227.) Chapman and 

Hall. 

Pim, Captain Bedford.—The Eastern Question. (Demy 8vo.) E. Wilson. 

Rare pale Margaret. A Novel. In two vols, (Crown 8vo.) Sampson Low, and 
Co. 2ls. 

Reville on the Deity of Christ. (Crown 8vo., pp. 245.) British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 

Roth, H. L.—Agriculture and Peasantry of Eastern Russia. (Crown 8vo., pp. 110.) 
Bailliére, Tindall, and Cox. 

Samuelson, James.—History of Drink. (Demy 8vo., pp. 283.) Trubner and Co, 
10s. 6d. 

St. Catherine of Genoa on Purgatory. (Crown 8vo., pp.56.) J. Hodges. 

Wright, Henry.—Mental Travels in Imagined Lands, (Crown 8vo, pp. 184). Trub- 
ner and Co, 

Uppingham-by-the-Sea. (Crown 8vo., pp. 136.) Macmillan and Co, 








PARIS EXHIBITION. 
~~ - 

THE EXAMINER is on sale in the Paris Exhibition at the 
kiosque of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 
offices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Champ 
de Mars. 


-— 











Terms or SuBscRIPTION :—Post free, within the United King- 
dom—Yearly, £1 83. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 14s. 3d. ; Quarterly, 7s. 2d. 
—U.S. of America, £1 10s. 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India and the 
Colonies, £1 10s. 6d. Subscriptions are payable in advance, and 
may commence at any time. 


rn a 


The Eprror cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 
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THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 64, 





CONTENTS OF No. 3,677, JULY 20, 1878. 
Notes and Comments. 
The Congress Debate. The Ministerial Apology. The Latin Powers and Cyprus. 
Wholesome Obstruction. Early and Special Information. 
Austrian Finance. Criminal Code.—IV. Dead Sabbaths, 
** See, the Conquering Hero Comes.”’ Trading in Charity, 
The Dearth of Husbands, Public School Oarsmanship, 





A Discussion before the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Shores of the Polar Sea. Work About the Five Dials, 
Mr. Jenkins’s New ‘ Satire.” |§$The O'Connell Centenary Record. 
Dress, Health, and Beauty. The Gamekeeper at Home, Fashion Thenand Now. 





Variorum Notes, New Books and New Editions, 





Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum, 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136, STRAND, W.C. 








HE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), founded 1851, 
Brompton, and 167, Piccadilly, W.—The only Special Refuge for Poor Persons 
Afflicted with this Fearful Disease.—SUBSCRIPTIONS will be most thankfully 
received for this Hospital, which is free. Diet required to be most generous, and 
medicines of the most expensive kind. : 
The following form of legacy is respectfully recommended :—"I give \. 
ueath unto the Treasurer for the time being of the Cancer Hospital, EBs 4 tise 
ulham-road, Brompton, Middlesex, and at No. 167, Piccadilly, the sum of £—— 
(free of legacy duty), to be paid out of my peusonal estate, not charged on land, to 
be applied towards carrying on the charitable designs of the said Institution,”* 


Hon. Treasurer—Geo. T. Hertslet, Esq., St. James's Palace, 8,W. 
Bankers—Messrs, Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. 


H. J. JUPP, Secretary, 
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PHENX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





[MPERIAL FIRE “INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C.; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





"THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Fire, Life, and Annuities. 1, Dale Street, 
Liverpool ; Cornhill, London. 


Total invested funds eee eeeeeeete SOCCER RRR Reet tees £5,814,367 
PaO WHOUIUEND, DINE ccesccesecssssesiacencsesdoscoseeusten see £1,052,465 
Life do. GW. Feibisiscckivcccecksdehdtidosslaxtitvieal . 235,340 
Interest on Investments .............ccccccessecsserscssoves 249,906 


Total anrrzal income ............6...cc000008 £1,537,711 
Under the new series of life policies the assured are entitled to four-fifths of the 
profits of the participating class. 
Non-bonus policies at moderate rates. 
Fire insurances upon equitable terms. 
For the + ~ and last report of the Directors apply as above, or to any of the 
agents of the Company. 


IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec. 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2, On Mondays 
the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ANAGER of BRANCH BANK in CANADA will 
SUPERINTEND the INVESTMENT of SMALL or LARGE SUMS on 
mortgage of freehold farm lands. The greater value of money there enables eight 
a cent. to be obtained upon securities that would here pay but four.—Addresa 
., care of Chas. Codd and Co., 79, Copenhagen Street, Islington. 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 
Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
despatch their Steamers from Southampton, via the Suez Canal, every Thursday, 
aoe every Friday, and from Brindisi, with tte Overland » every 
onday. 
Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, S.W. 





£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
e per post, One of 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp. 
tight, and dust-ticht. 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


ey UDSON ’S DYES. 





In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
, te and effectual. 
Price SIXPENCE per bottle. 


e) UDSON'S DYES. 


Any one can use them ina 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes. 
Sold by Chemists. 








2) UDSON'S DYES. 
For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
Lace, Veils, Scarfs, Dresses, 
and Curtains. 
Sold by Stationers. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


Used by Her Majesty’s Government. 


THIS Powder is unrivalled in destroying all Insects, 
althoug rfectly harmless to Domestic Animals. It preserves from Moth. 
All Woollens and J Furs should be well sprinkled with the Powder before placing 
4 _ At the seaside it is invaluable for preserving from domestic worries. 

The increasing demand for this celebrated preparation has caused imitations 
which are noxious in their effects ; purchasers are, therefore, particularly requested 
to obtain “Keratine’s Powper.”’ Sold in Tins, 1s, and 2s. 6d. each, by all 

Paul's 


Druggists, or by t, 14 and 33 S 
Churcbyard, lowia. : tamps, from THOS. KEATING, St. 
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STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 





I['HE latest addition to Therapeutics is the discovery of a 

NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinct bases. This vaquable aid to 
medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly curing 
Weaknesses, arising from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and is 


known as 
LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorating and 
xhilerating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses will at once 
appreciate, as it fortifies any weak part bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at hand 
for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This elegant medicine is quite different to Sees brought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a most elaborate prepa- 
ration, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Impo- 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Memory—Indi- 
gestion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumaiism and Pains and 
Aches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Pains in the Back—Bilious 
and Liver ae of the Chest—Melancholy—Trembling of the 
Hands and Limbs—Neuralgia—Want of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and most 
other symptoms of failing health. 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
Physician to the Queen. 


** T have seen the effects of Liebiz’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour. 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial iv their action. 
I have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the hot 
Solution draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is without doubt the 
most powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to me to fully 
bear out all that is claimed for them. 

** Cuaries Lococr, M.D.” 


In cases of physical, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, if applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, and 
the part then becomes strong; and these two remedies comprise the whole of the 
LIEBiG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the blood with its ferruginous, 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and early decay, by 
rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel allimpurities, infuse 
new life, and build up a stronger constitution, and has so far proved a success that 
it is rapidly superseding the old system. 


These PEARLS are sold in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 64., 11s., 22s., and 233:., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same price. There is a considerable saving in buying 
the larger quantities, and they can be forwarded to any part, carriage free, with 
printed directions for use. 

























M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


SCR. G.' Bi COR Be, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Witt be glad to forward a pamphlet, pot is and post free, which explains the most 
unigue —— of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural teetk 
without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted in the 
most dificult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion. 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis 
coveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is rendered utterly 
inpossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strengthand durability, are insured, useless bulk bein 
o’:viated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinet. Im the administration o 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process. 











TESTIMONIAL. 

** My dear Sir, —Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attentior 
displayed in the constraction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication 
and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's 
Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Den 
tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

S. G. HUTCHINS, 


“ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR, 


BLANC-MANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &c., 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 
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TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


YURNISH THROUGHOUT. 
FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE. 





JY ANUFACTURERS of ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 
MANUFACTURERS of SUPERIOR FURNITURE. 
JY ANUFACTURERS of BEDROOM SUITES. 
MANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. 





P['HE LARGEST STOCK of 
CRIENTAL CARPETS in EUROPE. 
RUSSIAN-TURKISH WAR. 
PERSIAN and TURKISH CARPETS. 
VER 2,000 DAGHESTAN and SOWRNACK CARPETS 


received from Constantinople. These goods have heen bought by agenta 


especially despatched by Messrs. MAPLE and Co. for cash, are of great rarity, 


some being very handsome old prayer rugs which have been made over 100 years, 
The prices are — low—in fact, one-third of that usually asked for these 
ottenham Court Road, London. 





RR ECSIVED. 
LABGE CONSIGNMENTS, 
ONSISTING of 500 TURKEY CARPETS of an Extra 


Quality, per ships Tasso, Perin, and Macedonia, from Smyrna. 
P[HESE TURKEY CARPETS are indeed a very fine and 


choice lot, and the prices are wonderfully low—in fact, the cost of carpeting 
a room with one of these would be very little more than with best Brussels, a large 
sized carpet costing only about 14 guineas. Messrs. MAPLE beg to state that T7 
have never been able to o fer such cheap goods before.—145, 146, 147, 148, and 149, 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 


OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 

Messrs. MAPLE and Co. beg respectfully to state that this Department is 
now so organised that they are fully prepared to execute and ry any article that 
can possibly be required in furnishing at the same price if not than any other 
house in England. Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


MAPLE & CO. 








HEL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CALALOGUE of 
Ep EDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


FUFAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COUR™-ROAD, LONDON, W. 





“ CLEANLINESS.” 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 
@ Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 44, 
Blocks and 1s. Boxes. ie 
or 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W,. 


CAUTION,—There are several imitations. 





BE LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
@ ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated 

and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and fav: 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article p 

by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, ty Street, London, 5.3 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle pre 
pared by E, LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 


Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
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THE CABINET TURKISH BATH. 


A GENUINE LUXURY AND HEALTH PRESERVER. PRODUCES A CLEAR SKIN AND GOOD COMPLETION, 
- INVALUABLE TO PERSONS OF SEDENTARY HABITS. 


EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 


I bought a Portable Cabinet Turkish Bath in the month of July last. I have used it about three times week since, 
and find it answers very well; is comfortable, and has the advantage over the ordinary Turkish Bath that the head is ont 
of the heat. I have derived great benefit from it, It is portable and light. I have used it with the greatest success, 
shall be delighted to recommend your bath.” His Grace the Duke of Bgeavrorr, 


* I offer you this report of your Portable Turkish Bath. I take it in my bed room with a fire to dress by. There is no 
smell, and no distress of breathing, or any discomfort whatever. It is most refreshing after hard riding for hours, and I 
think it conducive to good digestion and good nerve, I strongly recommend it to my hunting friends. I enjoy it three 

















t TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 198. to sss. 

i ; ELECTRO FORKS—Table,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, a1s., 56s., 95s. 

ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 








; DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s. ; Metal,6ss. ; Electro, £11 118+ 
; ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. GASELIERS—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., sos.; § do. £4 48. 
4 LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &c. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &Cs 
: CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c, (CATALOGUES FREE.) 
; DEANE & CO., as, xing wiulam st. LONDON BRIDGE. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, KINAHAN’S . * & - WHISKY. 
Wy site's MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. ' 
(LIMITED). Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome, 
» WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five Hundred Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
9 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of Dr. Hassa.u says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
HERNIA. | = 4 of A... steel spring, - —— — = its eee is ane pure, well-matured, and of very excellent ule —- 
: ided, t ing W u e , while the requisite resistin r . . 
f sewer is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, JOHN GOSNELL & CO S 
v Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. : 
a Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 3ls, 6d. ; postage free. Double ditto, VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWD 
. 2 Sis. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d, ; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s, and 52s, 64d. ; 


postage free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn Wuite, Post Office, Piccadilly, 


NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 


: “A COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each, postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 





“ADTES’ | SALMON, ODY, & CO 
5 "3 
BELTS, Inventors and Saisie of the 
ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To his late a ee oo to Her Majesty’s 
&e., 292, STRAND, LONDOW. 


MADE TO ANY 
MEASURE, 


N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Epidemic Diseases. — The 


alarming increase of choleraic diarrhea and infantile diarrhea should be a 
warning to every one to subdue at once any irregularity tending towards disease. 
Holloway’s Pills should now be in every household to rectify all impure states of 
the b , to remedy weakness, and to overcome impaired general health. Nothing 
ean be simpler than the instructions for taking this corrective medicine, nothing 
more efficient than its cleansing powers, nothing more harmless than its vegetable 
ingredients. Holloway’s is the best physic during the summer season, when decay- 
ing fruits and unwholesome vegetables are frequently deranging the bowels, and 

ily exposing thousands, through their negligence in permitting disordered action 
to the dangers of diarrhcea, dysentery, and cholera. : 





times a week, and no man can be in better spirits.” 


* T shall have no hesitation in recommending your Bath, having found it most convenient and efficient, generating plenty 
of hot air ina short time, It fully verifies in action what you state eet i.°° 
. BP. Tay 


** J am glad to say the Bath is quite satisfactory.” 
PRICE FROM FOUR GUINEAS. 


MESSES. 


42, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 
(ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE.) 





{ FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wn 







STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c, 
4 BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling, 
* BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 


Rev. G. W. Puipps, M.A., Bosworth Rectory, Rugby. 





Rev. C. Lor, B.A., 6, Barnard’s-inn, Holborn. 
Captain Macteay, A.D.C., Head Quarters, Aldershot, 








Hiei: BIN eo. COO, 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, $s. to £6. 













FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS., 





CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
93, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us, 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
BE Y’S CARACAS COCO A- 
** A most delicious and valuable article.’’—Standard. 


oan Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr, 





RY’S EXTRACT OF CcOCcOA— 


Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 


“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs depri sy op 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall, eprived of the superfluous oil.”—Food, 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 





A§ a result of the success of Lord Beaconsfield at Berlin, 


Turkey in Asia is about to be regenerated by British i 
the attention of Statesmen to the importance of saad ai tek aasaeve the 
physical well-being of the native population. Commissioners should, therefore, be 
_—— by Her aienty in each village of Asia Minor to ensure a supply of Dr. 
IDGE’S PATENT OOKED FOOD, so that the children may be acquainted from 
their earliest infancy with one of the greatest triumphs of English civilisation, 
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SUDDEN MOURNING. 


eae Soe ae always ont with : Srpemiees 

ready vel to any oO kingdom, of e purchasers, when 
the emergencies of eer or Sa require theimmediate execution 
of mourning o . take with them dresses and millinery, besides material 
at 1s. per yard and = to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as purchased at the m General Mourning W;: ouse, in 
Regent-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 
saving to large or small families. 

JA Y’S! 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT-STREET, W. 





ADIES READ THIS ADVERTISEMENT. — A 


DOWNRIGHT BARGAIN.—RUSSIAN FAILURE.—In consequence of a 
large Russian firm unable to meet their ces owing to the late 
startling depreciation of the — rouble—formerly worth 4s. 2d., and now only 
1s. 10d.—the Empire Sewing hine Company, of 147, Victoria-street, London, 
E.C., have been enabled to purchase for cash 1,000 first-class Sewing Machines at 
about one-fourth of their real value. Phis machine, is absolutely without a rival 
in the market. It is guaranteed to produce first-class workmanship at the rate of 


nearly 
A MARVEL! 
1,500 stitches per minute, and may be thoroughly depended upon in every respect. 
PRICE ONLY 27s. 6d. EACH, 


The lowest amount at which a good reliable Sewing Machine has ever been offered 
to the public. To prevent disappointment, and to ensure carly execution, orders, 
with P.O.O. for 27s. 6d., made payable at General Post Office, to Mr. W. Sargent, 
Manager, Empire Sewing Machine Company, 147, Queen Victoria-street, London 
E.C., should be sent in as soon as possible, since the demand for the Machine will 
undoubtedly be far in excess of the limited stock on hand. 

N.B.—The Machines will be forwarded per return, carefully packed, to all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Addresses must be plainly written, and any Machine 
not approved of will be immediately exchanged. 

Residents in the country will find this an admirable opportunity for obtaining a 
first-class Sewing Machine direct from the consignees—less both the manufacturer's 
and the retailer's profits, which usually amount to 65 per cent., and which come 
from the public pocket. 

To those in want of a livelihood this Machine will be a great boon, ing, as it 
does, about 1,500 stitches per minute. The profit accruing to the owner for one 
week’s work will clear the expense originally incurred in purchasing it. 


(Signed) WALTER SARGENT, 


EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
147, QuEEN VICTORIA-STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


f[HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 


Tilustrations by the Autot; and Sawyer’s Collot. Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Penegeetiens. Numismatical, Royal 
phical, and other Learned Societies 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
&ketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &. 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the ManacGeEr. 


Autotype is Permanent Photography with unique powers of artistic expression. 
For examples of Autotype reproductions of works of Old and Modern Masters visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE. 


Just published, eighty-nine representations of 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 
As exemplified in British Portraiture, selected by G. W. Rerp, Esq., Keeper of the 
Print-room, British Museum. 


Semi-Classie Equine Studies by Lronarnpo CaTTERMOLE, including ‘‘ The Chariot 
Team,” “‘ Follow My Leader,” ‘‘ The Amazon,’’ *‘ Thunder and Lightning,” “ Stable 
Friendship,” &c., &c., original, vigorous, and popular. 


In preparation, Autotype reproductions of the celebrated painting by E. J. 


Poynter, R.A., 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 
Also copies of the fine painting by Rp. Etmore, Esq., 
WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE. 


Both pictures having been translated into Monochrome by their authors ex- 
pressly tor Autotype. 
Catalogues on application. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE, W. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.S. Birp. Director of the Works, J. R. Sawrer. 





SOCIAL NOTES, THIS DAY. Price One Penny, and Monthly Part Sixperce. 


QGocraL NOTES, Edited by S. C. Hatt, F.S.A. Leading 

articles: TRANSPORTATION, William Howitt; WILLS, Urquhart A. 
Forbes ; Rousseau and Geneva, Ara, &c., &c. oe had of all Booksellers, News- 
agents, and Railway Bookstalls. Office: 16, Sout pton-street, Strand, London, 
Nos. 1 to 20 free by post for 2s. in stamps. 





New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


rPHE VIRGINIANS. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 
London; SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place, 


. HE 
and milliners T 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 291, 
Is published THIS DAY, 


ConTENTS. 
DR. ROUTH, PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN AT SCHOOL. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE ARISTOCRACY. 
. LAMBETH PALACE. 
MADAME DU DEFFAND. 
THE BLOCK IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
CATHERINE OF RUSSIA. 
THE CROWN AND THE ARMY, 
THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY. © 


HEda<3Hx- 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





M ACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, No. 226. 
FOR AUGUST. Price 1s, 








ConTENTS OF THE NuMDER. 
1, A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearny. Chapters V., VI. 
2. HUEFFER’S TROUBADOURS. By Justin H. M‘Carruy. 
3. THE PLANTIN MUSEUM AT ANTWERP. By Wit1i1am BLapsgs, 
4. A CHARACTER. By Miss Moressy. 


5. BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. By the Right 
Hon. E. H. Knatcusuii-Huasssen, M.P. : 


6. IN THE TURKISH SERVICE. By M. Laine Meason. 


7. IMAGINARY PORTRAITS—THE CHILD IN THE HOUSE, 
By WatTeER H. Pater. 


8. AN HOUR ON THE CLIFF. 
9 CYPRUS. By R. Hamitton Lana, late H.M, Consul for the Island 
of Cyprus. 





MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





[HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For August, 1878, price 2s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. By Miss FLorence NIGHTINGALE, 

LIBERTY IN GERMANY. By Lronarp Monrerrore. 

SENIOR’S CONVERSATIONS. By M. E. Grant Durr, M.P. 

MALTA. By F. W. Rowse tt (late Special Commissioner). 

A FAMILIAR COLLOQUY ON RECENT ART. By W. H. Matxock. 

THE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
GREEK INSCRIPTIONS—Concluded. By C. P. Newton. 

THE “FRIENDS OF THE FOREIGNER” SEVENTY YEARS 
AGO. By E. D. T. Wrison. 

. THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN; a Rerty to Mas. A, 

SUTHERLAND Orr. By Mrs. Fawcert. 

EARLY RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT. By C. F. Keary. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVIVAL OF GREEK INDEPEN: 
DENCE. By the Right Hon. Lord Srratrorp px Repcuirrs, 


C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London, 





On July 29 (One Shilling), No. 224, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Aveust. With Illus. 


trations by Groree pu Maurier and Frank DIckEsEE, 
ConTENTS :— 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XITX.— 
Rees or Love? XX.—An Unconscious Trial. XXI.—Searchings 
oO 

MALAY LIFE IN THE PHILIPPINES, By W. G. Patorave, 

THE ORIGIN OF FRUITS. 

LESSING. 

ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 

HOURS IN A LIBRARY. No. XVIII. The First Edinburgh 
Reviewers. 

FOR PERCIVAL. (With an Illustration. 


Reckonings make Long Friends. XL.— 
—Where there’s a Will there’s a Way. 


Chap. XXXIX.—Short 
at the Organ. XLL 





London: SMITH, ELDER and Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 





Price 74. 
(Cj HAMBEERS'S JOURNAL for AUGUST. 


George Moore. By W. Chambers. Mischievous Philanthropy. By W- 
Acclimatisation of Animals, Chambers 





The House in the Jungle. Demonstrations in Cookery. 

Pedlers and rs. Curiosities in Letter- Writing. 

Lost and Found. J am ild Western pereeme 

Tel h Progress in Japan. ve- Beetles. 

Good M cena The Story of Madame Tussaud. 

Leaves from a Prison Chaplain’s Note- Magee Reid's Pet Sheep. By W. 
Book. The Swell-Mobsman. Part I. bers. 

A Few Words about Dartmoor. Ingenious Ruses, 

Wager of Battel. The Ice-Bridge. 

Fresh News of Sir John Franklin’s | The Month : Science and Arts, 
Expedition, Three Poetical Pieces, 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. 
By Joun B, Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia,”* 
Chapters XLI.—XLIV, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW 
WORKS. 


—_— CO 
** Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar’ ?”—JoHN BULu. 
This day, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. 213, for AUGUST, 1878, 


ConTENTS. 
THE FIRST VIOLIN. (Continued.) 
THE MEMORIALS OF MISS MARTINEAU, 
THREE SONNETS. 
LIMMER’S. 
RUSSIAN COURT LIFE. 
TWO POEMS. 
VICE VERSA; or, THE ISLAND OF JUPON, 
CHINA FANCYING. 
OUR OLD ACTORS—BETTERTON, 


—G-— 
SECOND EDITION. 


TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. By Ciavpe R. 


Conner, R.E. 2 vols, 8vo, with 30 Original Woodcuts from Drawings made 
by the Author. 24s. 


Bie 


Hidsex 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


* The account of Lieut. Conder’s labours is not merely the interesting record of a 
great work; it has the additional charm of being exceedingly well written, and 
whatever the fate of some of its proposed identifications and reconstructions, it will 
always remain one of the most valuable contributions to the literature on 
Palestine.” 


LETTERS FROM MUSKOKA. By Aw Emicrant 


Lavy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The VILLAGE COQUETTES: a Comedy. By Cuartes 


Dickens. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
Just ready, 
DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. By An Ovrsiprr. In 8vo, 
price 6s, 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
SALVIA RICHMOND. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
Mr. ROBERT BLACK’S “LOVE or LUCRE?” 3 vols., 


crown 8vo. 
MORNING POST. 


* A decidedly well written story by one who has taken the trouble to learn his 
art before submitting the result to the public. He is possessed of both pathos and 
humour, and thinks and writes likea gentleman. . . . Leila’s death is told with 
un amount of quiet force that makes one augur highly for the writer's future. Itis 
like Dickens at his best moments. The author may be congratulated upon a 


genuine success.” 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


** This story opens with a Sunday morning scene such as Dickens would have 
rejoiced in. There are moving scenes in Mr. Black’s sympathetic vignettes of the 
quiet miseries of the poor. Nothing could be more touching than the death-bed 
scene of the humble toiler, Perkins. Mr. Black presents a picture of Ascot Races, 
with all their lights and shadows, impossible to surpass for graphic force.” 


FREDA. By the Author of “Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 


THE NOTARY’S DAUGHTER, and The HOUSE of 


PENARVAN. From the French, by Lady Gronarana Fciierton, Author of 
* Too Strange not to be True,” &. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 


— 


THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


Now ready at all Booksellers, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“QHERRY RIPE!” 


By HELEN MATHERS, 
Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN; 
OR, 


GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC 


By J. R. SEELEY, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


. , with P d Maps. 
3 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits an ps [Nearly ready, 


BEDA’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


BOOKS III.—IV. The Text printed from the very Ancient MS. in the Cambridge 
University Library, and Collated with six other MSS. 


Edited, with a Life from the German of Esrrt, and with Notes, Glossary, 
Onomasticon, and Index, 


By J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A., Professor of Latin, and J. R. LUMBY, B.D., Fellow 
of St. Catherine’s College. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. 


In Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions synoptically arranged ; with Collations 
exhibiting all the Readings of all the MSS. 


Edited by the Rev. Prof. SKEAT, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Christ’s College, and Author of a Moeso-Gothic Dictionary. 
Demy 4to, 10s. 


London : CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17, Paternoster Row. 














13, Great MaRLBorovGH STREET. 


HURST and BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


—o—- 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, M. GUIZOT, and 
other Distinguished Persons during the Second Empire. By the late Nassau 
W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Stupson. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


“This book is one of permanent historical interest. It contains the opinions of 


eminent men, given in the freedom of conversation, and afterwards carefully re- 
vised. Of their value there cannot be a question. There is scarcely a page without 
some memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics, society, and litera- 
ture, are all discussed in tura, and there is no discussion which is unproductive of 
weighty thought or striking fact.’’— Atheneum. 


“The present selection of Mr. Senior’s Journals, edited with remarkable skill 
and judgment by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting. Although 
the unreserved and original communications of Thiers are anne fascinating, 
the book would be abundantly interesting if it consisted only of the reports of 
conversations with Guizot, Montalembert, Cousin, Lamartine, and other persons 
of celebrity and eminence,’’—Saturday Review. 


MEMOIRS of Lady CHATTERTON;; with some Passage 
from Her Diary. By E. HeneacE Derina. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s. 
** The story of an interesting life,’”’—Atheneum. 


A LEGACY : Being the Life and Remains of Joun Martin, 
Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the ‘Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


The NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Ourpuant, Author 
of ‘‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ &c. 3 vols. 


WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. Ranpotpn, Author of 
** Gentianella,”’ “‘ Wild Hyacinth,” &. 3 vols. 
‘A perfectly original and deeply interesting story.’’—Court Journal. 


HIS LAST STAKE. By Surriey Smirn, Author o 
* All for Herself.” &e, 3 vols. 


CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. By Mrs. G. Linnazus Banks, 
Author of “ The Manchester Man,” &e. 3 vols. 
“The author tells her tale with great skill, There is not a dull page in the 
book,”’—Scotsman. 


MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss Bewicxe. 3 vols. 


* An excellent novel; fresh, interesting, and entertairing.”—Sunday Times. 


BROTHER GABRIEL. By 


Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &e. 3 vols. 


‘** This book may be read with pleasure. It is carefully written, and contains very 
pleasant sketches of character.”’—Academy. ° 


THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By Karuarrme Kine, 


Author of “‘ The Queen of the Regiment,” &e. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


M. Berruam-Epwarps, 
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